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A SEA GLIMPSE. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


High tide, and the year at ebb; 

The sea is a dream to-day ; 
The sky is a gossamer web 

Of sapphire, pearl and gray. 
A veil over rock and boat; 

A breath on the tremulous blue, 
Where the dim sails lie afloat, 

Or, unaware, slip from view. 
They veer to the rosy ray; 

* They dusk to the violet shade ; 

Like a thought they flit away; 

Like a foolish hope they fade. 
But listen! a sudden plash! 

A ship is heaving in sight, 
With a stir, and noisy dash 

Of the salt foam seething white. 


Tar-grimed, and weather-stained, 
The sailors shout from her deck; 
Naught of the sky blue-veined, 
Or the dreamy waves they reck. 


And the sun burnt girl, who stands 
Where her feet on the wet wrack slip, 

Eyes shaded with lithe, brown hands, 
She sees but the coming ship. 


—_———_ 


KNITTING WORK. 


BY SARAIIL, JOY. 


Sitting alone in the twilight, 
Knitting these blue wool socks, 
I turn with a reverend hand the key, 
That the door of the past unlocks. 
The click of the bright little needles 
Wake thoughts that have slumbered long, 
And my brain is flooded with memories 
Sweeping over me sudden and strong. 


A bevy of fair young faces 
Smile out through the twilight on me, 
And [ hear their voices ringing 
In girlish frolic and glee. 
Just as 1 used to hear them 
In the days that seem so far, 
When we knitted socks for the soldiers 
In the cruel times of war. 
We did not know who would wear them, 
Nor where the feet would go, 
But we knew they never woulé falter, 
Nor turn away from the fue. 
And we wove our little romances 
As the socks ’neath our fingers grew, 
And each one pictured her soldier, 
Loyal and brave and true. 
But the war is long since over; 
And the girls that knitted and dreamed 
Have found that life, in its sternness, 
Was not the fair thing it seemed. 
Care and trouble and grieving 
Have come with sudden shock 
To us all, since we sat romancing 
And knitting soldiers’ socks. 
The faces fade out through the twilight, 
The voices are hushed and gone; 
The darkness gathers around me, 
And I am once more alone. 
Bnt the busy needles keep clicking, 
The thread slips my fingers through, 
And now, as then, I am knitting 
A soldier’s stocking of blue. 
No hero went forth to do battle, 
In the stormiest days of strife, 
With tenderer prayers than follow 





This one to the conflict of life. 


Oh God! keep the dear feet from straying 
Into paths of tempta‘ion and wrong, 

May the hands in the fight never falter, 
The brave heart grow braver and strong. 


So knitting, remembering, and dreaming, 
I sit in my sewing chair, 

Till by and by comes the echo 
Of my soldier’s step on the stair. 

A merry, glad voice comes singing, 
I hear the street door unlock, 

And I drop my dreaming and memories, 
As I do my soldier’s sock. 

—New York Ledger. 





KEEP TO THE POINT. 


Itis not merely desirable to speak well, but to speak 
to the point. I knew a good old clergyman who was 
invited to preach to the convicts in the State Prison. 
He selected a discourse on “The Duties of Employers 
towards Domestic Servants.” The sermon was pro- 
nounced weighty and instructive, but perhaps a little 
misplaced. From which it appears that things must be 
judged not merely by their intrinsic importance, but by 
their being appropriate to the occasion. 

No moral reform can undertake all the ills of the 
world at the same time. There must be selection and 
concentration. A certain reform bill in England was 
called by it enemies, “The great bill for giving every- 
body everything.” It is better to keep clear of attempts 
so vast. Choose your aim and stick to it, and if you 
wish also to seek some other aim, try to keep them from 
getting entangled. If people see fit to form a society for 
the improvement of cooking-stoves, that organization 
is plainly pledged to make cooking-stoves its one great 
aim. Itis useless for eager reformers to come in at 
short intervals and exclaim: “ Virtue is more important 
than cooking-stoves! So is physiology! So is prison- 
discipline! So is labor-reform! So is the Democratic 
party! So area great many things!” The answer is, 
“If you think so, work for them, but is it reasonable to 
ask the cooking-stove organization to take them all up?” 
Put as many of these aims as you please into your own 
labors, but let each organization do its own work. You 
cannot harness all the reforms of the world into one 
team, and let one President and Secretary undertake to 
drive them all. 

We have happily got beyond the vague days of “Wo- 
man’s Rights,” and have concentrated our organization, 
for the present, on Woman Suffrage. In accepting this 
name we accept this end, as being the most immediate 
end. The most immediate is not always the most im- 
portant in the long run, but it has simply this peculiar- 
ity, that it comes first. Neither is the first step of a 
staircase the most important—the last is quite as much 
so. But there is this convenience about the first step, 
that you can begin with it. And so there is this special 
value about the suffrage agitation, that it is good to be- 
gin with. Doubtless there are other points to be con- 
sidered, before woman has all she needs. There is ed- 
ucation, for instance—and wages—and marriage. But 
our reformers, by adopting the name of “Woman Suf 
frage” for their organizations, have tacitly agreed to 
take up the question first. If they are wrong, convince 
them, and let the name be changed. But while they 
keep this particular flag flying, let them be true to it. 

The WoMAN'S JOURNAL may claim at least this mer- 
it, that while it has dodged no question that concerned 
woman, it has yet always kept that of suffrage foremost. 
This has been uniformly urged as being the one imme- 
diate issue. As it is simply a political matter, a few 
votes in State or National Legislatures will settle it; and 
by persistent work those votes can be got. There is no 
visible reason why women should not be voting all over 
the Union in a few years, as now in Colorado. But, on 
the other hand, there are reasons, founded in the very 
organization of the sexes and of society, why it should 
take agreat many years to equalize the wages, the edu 
cation, the marriage-rights of the sexes. The influence 
of the church, which binds married women to obey—of 
society, which discourages the thorough education of 
girls—of the feminine organization itself, which makes 
womayi an unequal competitor in the labor market—all 
these enter as ingredients into these more complex prob- 
lems. Legislation cannot control them. They are social 
problems, not political, and to settle a social question 
may often require centuries, where a political question 
needs only years. This is no reason for shrinking from 
the more difficult problems, but it is a reason for dispos- 
ing of tho easier first. If we teach children to read be- 
fore teaching them to write, it is not that reading is so 
much more important but that in the order of common 
sense it should come at the beginning. T. W. 


PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.--No. U1. 


AMANDA M. WAY. 


Going from my hotel in Cleveland, last fall, to the 
hall where the Woman Suffrage Convention was to be 
held, my attention was arrested by a figure walking 
briskly a few yards in advance of me. A tall woman, 
handsomely, but by no means fashionably dressed, who 
looked neither to the right nor to the left, but went 
straight on, as if sure of her object, and intent upon 
reaching it as quickly as possible. 

No student of Egyptian lore ever pored over its hie- 
roglyphics with keener interest than thrills me in trans- 





lating character, as revealed in the dress, gait, voice and 
manner of the people I meet. This woman riveted 
my attention. The step, at once equal, firm and light, 
indicated self-poise, a strong will, culture, and perfect 
health. “What a treasure she would be in asick-room,” 
was my mental comment; “so light of foot, so equable 
and noiseless.” The dress, too, had its significance. 
Plain fabrics, but fine in quality, and everything just 
what it pretended to be, but evidently selected with ref- 
erence to use rather than show. It was garnished nei- 
ther with ruffles, fringes nor furbelows; and had nei- 
ther flounce nor pannier. A plain skirt, just clearing 
the pavement, a soft, warm-tinted shawl, relieved at the 
neck by a collar of real lace, and the whole surmounted 
by a “sensible bonnet,” this was all that met the eye, 
but every detail was eminently suggestive. “A woman 
who has not the fear of Mrs. Grundy before her eyes,” 
I soliloquized ; ‘one who has her own ideas and consults 
her own tastes, even in the all-important matter of 
clothes, She must be strong-minded, and on her way 
to the Convention.” 

Reaching the hall, 1 found that my surmise was cor- 
rect. I had quickened my pace, and ascended the stairs 
directly behind her, for I was anxious to get a glimpse 
of her face. She walked rapidly up the side aisle, to the 
Committee Room—to which place I was also bound— 
and as she turned to close the door, our eyes met. Be- 
fore I had time for more than a glance, she was recog- 
nized, and warmly welcomed, and I had the pleasure of 
being presented to one of whom, first and last, I had 
heard a great deal, and whose name had come to be, to 
me, the synonym of self-sacrificing and philanthropic 
work. 

Amanda M. Way, the staunch advocate of progress, 
the friend of the slave, the champion of woman’s rights, 
priestess of temperance, indefatigable worker for the 
Sanitary Commission, and tireless nurse in the hospital 
and on the field. It was good to look into her face, to 
listen to the tones of her deep, rich voice. For in the 
face was written the record of that noble life—written 
as only deeds can write, so plainly that not even the 
most untaught could fail to read it aright—while her 
voice told unmistakably, not only of sympathy and ten- 
derness, but of strength and courage. 

Miss Way was born near Winchester, in Randolph 
county, Indiana, July 10,1829. She was a silent, awk- 
ward little girl, painfully shy, blushing if looked at, and 
ready to run away if spoken to, growing tall very fast, 
and self-possessed very slowly, but exhibiting an indi- 
viduality so marked that it constantly suggested the 
question, “What will she make?” But, under the plain 
face and ungraceful mien, a strong, true soul was devel- 
oping, one that would not turn back from the thing that 
ought to be done, nor hesitate to espouse an unpopular 
cause, provided it was the cause of right. 

When a mere child, she became interested in the 
anti-slavery movement, and listened with rapt attention 
to the adventures of runaway slaves, longing for the 
time when she should be old enough to do something 
for the bondmen. Spite of her natural shyness, she be- 
came a public speaker before she was twenty years old, 
and her appeals in behalf of the slave were eloquent 
and convincing. .Her strong sympathy for the oppress- 
ed, and her love of justice, enabled her to perform the 
apparently impossible, to overcome her painful self-con- 
sciousness, to steady the tremor of her nerves, and utter 
clearly the truth that she felt. Her connection with the 
woman’s rights movement in Indiana antedates that of 
any other woman in the State. In 1850, she issued the 
call for a convention, which met the following vear in 
Dublin, Wayne county, and at which she presided, and 
made. the opening address. Young as she was, she pre- 
sided with great dignity, showing that moderation and 
good sense which have characterized her subsequent ca- 
reer, and made it so effective. 

But while Miss Way felt the wrongs of the slave and 
the disabilities of woman, she saw no less clearly the 
bondage imposed by intemperance, and gave herself 
heart and soul, to the work of moralemancipation. Con- 
necting herself with the Washingtonians, she availed 
herself of every instrumentality within her reach for re- 
claiming the inebriate, and pledging the young to total 
abstinence, and when, in ’54,the order of Good Templars 
was instituted in Indiana, she was the first woman elect- 
ed to an office. 

The record of her work for several years before the 
breaking out of the war would tempt one to believe that 
she was gifted with ubiquity, and would certainly have 
exposed her to atrial for witchcraft had she lived m the 
days of the Puritans. Sabbath schools mite societies, 
temperance organizations, were vitalized by her energy ; 
donation-parties and picnics were projected and engi- 
neered to successful issues; Woman Suffrage and anti- 
slavery speeches were made; and many a negro, escaped 
from Southern cotton-fields, was ticketed through Indi- 
ana to Canada, by this indefatigable conductor of the un- 
derground railroad. 

If begging was to be done for any philanthropic pur- 
pose, Miss Way, either as a volunteer or aconscript, had 
it to do, and the shy girl, whose voice had trembled in 
answering the most casual question, addressed aud:en- 
ces of thousands without the slightest embarrassment of 
word or look. 

A friend, speaking of this portion of her career, says, 
“TI used to think that she would spread her influence so 
thin, in taking hold of so many things, that it would 


pelled to acknowledge that I was mistaken.” In the « 
organization of the Good Templars—the first by the way 
that recognized the equality of woman in carrying for- 
ward the great reform—she Leld one office after anoth- 
er, tilt she had filled all, when she was elected to the 
highest office in the National Lodge, the first woman 
who ever held it. : 

When the war broke out, she went South, finding in 
hospitals and on the battlefield ample scope fur the ex- 
ercise of her powers. Few women were so well fitted - 
for hospital service, for to a clear brain and loving heart 
she added a strong frame and dauntless courage. Many 
a poor fellow’s eyes moisten at the mention of her name; 
many a hearty “God bless her!” has been the eloquent 
and appropriate comment upon her subsequent work. 

Miss Way is a born missionary, and to look after the 
sick, the poor and the down-trodden is as native to her 
as to make conquests or to dress bewitchingly is to wom- 
en of fashion. Conventionalities have not crippled her, 
nor social distinctions narrowed her grand impulses. 
A single life has frosted none of her sensibilities, nor the 
lack of husband and children driven her to slandering 
her neighbors, setting up a cat, or growing sour and 
misanthropic on solitary toast and tea. 

Without what is usually called genius, she has 
achieved what genius would have hesitated to undertake ; 
without brilliant attainments she has won exceptional 
eminence; without early attractiveness her face has ri- 
pened into beauty, and become an illuminated scripture 
of faith, and hope, and consolation. In the best sense of 
the word she is a gifted woman, with keen insight, ten- 
der sensibilities, sound sense. Rich in experience; 
strong, because allied to, and wc rxing in harmony with 
the Divine Order, she finds nothing beneath her notice, 
no work that ought to be done too difficult to under- 
take, no wrong so gigantic, but that, God helping her, she 
will undertake its removal. Her beneficent life is the 
most eloquent argument in favor of the enfranchisement 
of woman, her varied activity and extended usefulness 


the illustration of woman’s sphere. 
CELIA BURLEIGH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Our readers willsee by the address of the State Cen- 
tral Committee, which we publish to-day, that the Wo- 
man Suffragists of Massachusetts have decided not to 
make independent nominations this fall. There are al- 
ready candidates for every office, on the State tickets of 
the different parties, who have publicly avowed them- 
selves in favor of woman's enfranchisement. It is 
therefore unnecessary to nominate others. And it 
would be invidious to the gentlemen who, in several 
cases, are rival candidates for the same office, and who 
are alike friends of impartial suffrage, if we should se- 
lect either one in preference to the others as our special 
representative. For instance: at least three of the four 
candidates for Attorney-General are our reliable friends. 
On what principle should we discriminate? Two of 
the three nominees for the gubernatorial office are Wo- 
man Suffragists. We should be unwise to discard ei- 
ther. But we cannot nominate both. 

The action of the Republican and Democratic parties 
elicited by the presentation of our Memorials is also high 
ly encouraging, though of course very far from be- 
ing satisfactory. We have no reason to think that we 
should have fared better at the hands of the Prohibition- 
ists or the Labor Reformers. It seems not impossible 
that, instead of having to form a separate party of our 
own in Massachusetts, the existing parties, while differ- 
ing upon issues merely political, may ere long agree in 
recognizing and establishing the political equality of 
woman. Instead ofone party, we may eventually have 
two,each advocating the enfranchisement of woman. 
If this result could be thus accomplished—if the good 
men of all parties could be induced to unite in one 
crowning act of political justice,it would be far better 
than to complicate so fundamental a question as Woman 
Suffrage, by arraying party prejudices against it. 

i. B. B. 

Ar the annual meeting of the Social Sciénce Associa- 
tion, last week, in this city, a list of officers was reported, 
from which the names of women were very carefully 
eliminated—the names of Mrs. Dall, Mrs. Parkman and 
Miss Mdy, who were members of last year’s board, being 
dropped. Mr. Philbrick stated that the idea was not to 
discriminate against woman, but to leave the board to fill 
its own vacancies. Col. Higginson moved to add the 
names of Mrs. Parkman and Miss May to the board as 
directors. Mrs. Dall spoke several times, and stated that 
the declination of the two ladies associated with her 
last year were made jestingly instead of seriously, as de- 
clared by the president. She was willing to go out.of 
the association, without resigning, if necessary to its in- 
terests. The president replied that he did not intend to 
interfere in the election of officers, but it was his proy- 
ince as chairman at the meeting to state facts. Mr. 
Washburne advocated leaving the matter with the 
board, and he hoped there would be one meeting where 
men and women could codperate, without introducing 
the subject that is exciting so much discussion outside. 
Rev. J. T. Sargent said he would not belong to the asso- 
ciation ‘one hour if it declared against woman’s rights. 
Mr. Phiibrick moved to lay Col. Higginson’s motion 

the table. The motion was lost, and Mrs, Park- 








upon 
not wear well, and that the result would be that she | man and Miss May were added to the board by a unani- 


would do nothing well; but I have long since been com- 


| mous vote, which settled the matter very satisfactorily. 
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THE BAY AND DOCKS OF. NEW YORK BY MOONLIGHT. 
BY LAURA C. HOLLOWAY. 


It was towards the close of an intensely warm July 
afternoon that a friendly face looked in upon me asI 
sat in my office in New York, and a pleasant voice pro- 
posed a sail across the bay. All dayI had been plan- 
ning the brain-imageries which, transformed into words, 
brought me income, and as the hours wore on I grew 

‘perceptibly weaker and weaker. Living just in the 

* heart of pain, doing the work that would have crush- 
ed a mind less troubled or a heart more tried, the dull, 
aching void in my soul clogged the mental faculties, and 
I was, O so worn and weary. 

Perhaps it was this depression, and a feeling of un- 
utterable loneliness, that made the frank manner and 
kindly interest expressed in my behalf so acceptable; 
but it may have deen the strong desire to be on the waters 
that made me hastily crowd my papers in my desk, and, 
enjoying the air blowing strong and free from the At- 
lantic, walk the distance that lay between us and the 
Battery. Whether it was one or both of these reasons 
I don’t know, but certain it is, that I cherish with-per- 
sistency the memory of that trip. 

It was late when we stepped aboard the boat, which 
rocked as if impatient to be loosened from its moorings, 
as the light, graceful waves laved its sides coquettishly, 
seemingly taking delight in toying with the surly enemy 
who was now unable to accelerate or retard their easy 
movements. 

In all the world there was not a more beautiful sight 
than the harbor and bay of New York that cloudless 
afternoon. <A thousand white sails careened over its 
dark blue waves, and innumerable smal] skiffs and 
yachts gave life and interest to the scene. Everywhere 
there was bustle, and as the evening shadows began to 
gather on the Jersey hills, the voices of the workmen 
echoed back the noise of the busy tugs engaged in load- 
ing ships. About Castle Garden, which lay to our right, 
there was gathered the throng of emigrants one always 
sees at that world’s depot; and, in the pleasant old Park, 
famous in the annals of Diedrich Knickerbocker’s his- 
tory of Manhattan, a crowd of Battery boys amused 
themselves as only New York roughs can. 

But objects grew less distinct, for we were steaming 
past Governor’s Island, and intently looking at the 
cannon mounted on the battlements of its frowning fort. 


the quick pulse of gain and the sordid strife for gold 
stirs the fever of speculation, and all is busy, bustling 
life. Now no sound disturbed our musings save the dis- 
tant rumbling of wheels in the upper part of the city. 
All was peace and quiet, and to this day I cannot shake 
off the undefinable feeling I had then—a feeling akin to 
that experienced when we walk over old ruins, or the 
time-worn grounds of antiquity—a solemn, hushed feel- 
ing, as if God was speaking through such scenes of har- 
mony, and impressing us, by these realities, with the pos- 
sible grandeur and adaptiveness of heaven. 

The curfew bell tolled from the tower of the old 
White Hall as we stepped aboard the boat, and turned 
to look once more over the broad expanse, with its 
myriad lights twinkling, then paling, as the distance 
widened between us. From the high arch which spans 
Wall street on the Brooklyn side, we saw for the last 
time the bay and docks of New York by moonlight. In 
the far distant lighthouse an argand lamp was burning, 
beyond the breakers another red flame warned sailors 
of danger, and around the ships and piers jets designated 
the safety places. Man was keeping sleepless guardian- 
ship over his kind, and signalling the promise of protec- 
tion, as the darker hours of the midnight drew nigh, and 
naught was left but the beacons to cheer and guide. 


- — —_—<—--- 


THE RELATION OF MOTHERS TO THEIR CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOLS.---No. 1. 


Since the office of school committee has in many 
places been accorded to women, it becomes of vital im- 
portance to consider what special influence they may 
haye, in that position, upon the welfare of the schools. 
This influence, I think, will not differ in nature, but 
rather in degree, from that which the mothers might 
now exert, and the character of this influence I shall en- 
deavor to show more fully. 

There comes a period in the life of every child, with 
but rare exceptions, when she must go out from the 
shielding care of home, to meet the varying good and 
evil influences of the sehoolroom. For a sensitive child 
this is a trying ordeal. She may, in passing through it, 
become unfeeling and dull, or she may withdraw into 
herself, suffering all the more keenly because she gives 
no visible sign. 

If she be of a careless, happy temperament, or a 
thoughtful, far-seeing one, she will weather the storm, 
and very likely come out better in the end for this trial 


Standing motionless in the midst of this scene of activity | of her mettle. 


were great black ships, apparently viewing with scorn 


That a school should be merely adapted to the wants 


the presence of the saucy little land crafts which glided | of children of unflinching nerve, or stolid indifference, 
past them, and what a contrast they presented! The|seems absurd when the opposite characteristics are so 
one dark and sullen, as befitted the child of the won-| often the case. And yet the great majority of our 
drous deep, the other gay and graceful as ornaments of| schools are so adapted and will so continue, despite 


that beautiful bay should be. 
Very soon we passed quite near another one of these 


teachers and committees, till the mothers of the land 
attend to their reformation. In many cases, neither the 


sea monsters, and I could not repress an exclamation of| teachers nor the committee are accountable for this 
admiration for its grand proportions; then, too, the| state of affairs. The teacher, over worked and under 
thought that it had been over the ocean prompted a| paid, finds even her daily routine burdensome. She 


feeling of respect, like that we tender to an individual 
who has surmounted a difficulty we could not overcome. 
My strong interest in the ships amused my companion, 
who watched my face with a look half expressive of good 


would often be glad to do more, but cannot, merely for 
lack of physical strength. She would be glad to make 
the school hours welcome, not dreaded as now; but 
worn-out strength brings depression, if not absolute 


natured contempt. By-and-by the smile was more|asperity of temper. Till her burden is lightened she 
kind, as his attention was called to the grand outlines of| cannot do the good work for which she longs. 


several of these ocean birds as they loomed up in the 
distance, their hulls resting in the deep waters, and 
their top-masts touching the sky. Behind them the 
grey outlines of the forts at the entrance to the “Nar- 
rows” formed a fitting background to the magnificent 
scene, and lent impressiveness to splendor. Touching 
at the various landings of Staten Island, and changing 
boats at the last, was but the pleasant work of but a few 
moments, but it was too late to think of stopping on this 
pretty green spot, albeit a stroll through some of those 
quiet lanes would have been charming. With our faces 
turned toward the city, upon whose loftiest spires the 
setting sun gleamed with soft, mellow light, the low, 
sandy Jersey shore faded from view, and Bedloe’s Island 
looked like a speck on the bosom of the waters as we 
glided up the bay. Deep twilight was upon us as we 
stepped ashore, and threaded our way through the laby- 
rinth of newsboys, dogs and goods-boxes scattered pro- 
miscuously about the entrance of the famous old “White 
Hall,’ which stands as erect, and sheds as bright a bea- 
con from its weather-stained dome, as it did in the days 
of the Dutch mariners. 

The little Italian barpers held out their hands implor- 
ingly as we stopped for a moment to decide on ourroute, 
and in like manner accosted others who were returning 
©.) this last boat from the Island. Poor children! They 
were weary after their long tramp through the great 
city, and but for a cruel, fierce looking hag, who kept 
one eye upon them, as with the other she watched over 
her stall, they would have gone to sleep on the wharf. 

Night was now upon us, and as we climbed the pier, 
and the gates of the ferry-house closed behind us, I saw 
that the old woman was preparing to leave, and I did 
so hope there was rest near at hand for these poor little 
waifs. 

On we walked through the narrow street which 
broadens as we approach a slip, and then becomes 
merely a passage-way left between barrels and boxes of 
merchandise; now on the water's edge, under the very 
prow of tall ships, hearing the rumbling of the waves as 
the tide crowds the channel ; then stopping on the broad 
quay to see the moon rise and gleam through the mast 

and rigging of an hundred ships forming phantom pic- 
tures in upper air. Not a human being came tw disturb 
our musings, and only two rollicking sailors we saw in 
that long walk round the river's edge. A little dog ran 
frisking passed us, and we listened for his master’s foot- 
steps; none came, and after a time we lost sight of it. 
The steady tread of the policemen, as we crossed the al- 
ternate streets which marked their beat, kept away any 
feeling of loneliness. We could hardly realize that we 
were on one of the busiest thoroughfares of New York. 
which in daylight is so thronged with humanity. Here 


How can the mothers effect this good work? Not 
surely by telling their children to be good little girls, 
and mind the teacher, and bring home a “merit.” That 
is well as far as it goes, but it falls far short of the mark. 
What do we know practically of the needs of a place 
that we do not enter once ina year? It is too often 
the case that the mothers sustain this relation to their 
children’s schools. And this is one of the great reasons 
why the schoolroom fails to exert the cheerful, happy 
influence of the home. The links that should bind the 
two are wanting. 

The mothers may say, “What good can we do to the 
school?” “How can we make it more heipful and 
cheerful?” “We have no control there,and we don’t 
like to interfere with the teacher. She has her work 
and we have ours,and they must not clash.” But need 
they clash? Cannot they blend harmonivusly, supplying 
each other’s deficiencies, and resulting in a greater good 
for all? It seems to me that they can so blend; indeed, 
I have known them so united, and therefore venture to 
give a few practical suggestions on this point which I 
hope may be of use. 

During school hours, in almost every school outside 
of the largest cities, where the grading is more perfect, 
there are hours, or parts of hours, during which some 
of the pupils have nothing to do. Plan as the teachers 
may, most of the younger pupils canrfot long continue 
in unaided work. The spare time hangs heavy upon 
their hands, and the result is endless mischief, often in- 
nocent enough in itself, but wrong since it encourages 
deceit, and compels the teacher to lead a watchdog’s 
life. This spoils her teaching and her temper, and the 
children often see the painful result of their own mis- 
deeds in her growing severity, little dreaming that the 
seeds of all this were sown by themselves. 

Could not this time that is now fraught with mischief 
be put to some good use by the mothers? Have none 
of them half an hour to spare two or three times in the 
week, or could not this half hour be taken from less 
needful pursuits and given to the children ? 

But proofs are better than questions, and I will give 
them. The parents of my scholars, whose cares were 
as numerous and engrossing as those of most mothers, 
gave me valuable assistance in this way, improving im- 
measurably the whole moral and intellectual atmosphere 
of my school. 

One would bring a wasp’s nest, full of embryo wasps, 
with a large magnifying-glass, through which the chil- 
dren could watch them taking their meal of spiders. I 
can assure you that gave point to my next lesson in 
Natural History. 

Another, who was sick, sent by her little daughter 
some chopsticks and writing materials that she had re- 





ceived from China, with a note inviting the children to 
her house to see the tail of the little Chinese ox, the 
yak, of which they had been reading in their books. 
Our school was not a dead letter to that mother. China 
became a real land to the children, and geography an in- 
teresting study. 

Another mother gave up a whole week to my school, 
coming each day as regularly as the scholars, observing 
carefully the methods of teaching in each study, and of- 
ten adding much to the recitations by her kindly sug- 
gestions and apt illustrations. She gave a new impetus 
to the children’s desire to do well, which long survived 
the pleasant week of her visit. Often afterwards in 
meeting them, she would enquire how this or that study 
was advancing, and I have known Mary or Bessie or 
Fred go to her house on purpose to tell her, “We know 
that now, and I wish you’d come and hear us. We 
shan’t fail this time.” 

You will probably say, hers is an exceptional case. 
This lady must have had few cares and abundant lei- 
sure. But it was not so. With four young children 
and a large household besides, her cares were many and 
most faithfully met. Still she said, “What is more im- 
portant to me than that my children should grow up 
good men and women? The way in which they spend 
their hours of each day, now in their childhood, will go 
far toward moulding their after life. Unless I see for 
myself just what influences are brought to bear upon 
them in school hours, I shall not know whether I am 
taking the best means to that end. Any sacrifice of my 
own comfort or convenience should not be considered, 
if, by means of it, I can learn whether this school is best 
for my children.” A. 

NEWBURYPORT, MAss. 

LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 
CorstTon, SALTFORD, SOMERSET, Eng., | 
° September 28, 1870. 4 

DEAR JOURNAL:—Since my last there have been 
grand doings in the north of England at the British As- 
sociation meetings at Liverpool, and the Social Science 
Association at Newcastle-on-Tyne. To those interested 
in woman’s work, and the more humanitarian points of 
the world’s government, the Social Science meetings pre- 
sent most subjects of interest, although the more deep- 
ly learned scientific men favor the British Association. 
I will therefore merely maintain that.Professor Huxley 
presided well, and to the satisfaction of all, over the 
British Association, and that Dr. Brown-Sequard’s pa- 
pers, one “On Apparent Transmission of Abnormal Con- 
ditions due to Accidental Causes,” and the other, “On 
Various Alterations of Nutrition due to Nervous Influ- 
ence,” were received and discussed with spirit. 
Professor Tyndall's paper on the scientific uses of the 
imagination was spoken of as one of the greatest treats 
of the week’s meetings, and there were many other pa- 
pers and discussions of great interest. The meetings 
are to take place at Edinburgh next year. The Social 
Science meetings at Newcastle commenced on Septem- 
ber 21st, and the local papers began by giving a sort of 
history of each of the most celebrated persons who 
were to take part in the proceedings, amongst which I 
found the following of Emily Faithfull, which will doubt- 
less prove interesting to you and your readers :— 


EMILY FAITHFULL. 

Questions affecting the education and status of wo- 
men have commanded great attention of late years, and 
secured constant discussions in the general press of the 
country. Perhaps there has been a tendency to laugh 
at many of the notions put forward by enthusiastic wo- 
men, and the friends of woinen’s rights, and a quiet, sly 
bumor in the way in which the great woman question has 
been treated. But.on the whole, there has existed a 
pretty general desire to have the questions fairly stated, 
and to do justice to the efforts which have been made, 
and are still making, to secure equal rights and liber- 
ties for women as for men. But, with the eminently 
characteristic practicability of Englishmen, more heed 
has been paid to the concrete than to the abstract. 
Mere notions about what are women’s rights, and what 
privileges she ought to exercise, have never command- 
ed the same respect as the few practical schemes which 
have been put forward to show what women can do, and 
how they justify their claims to the equal position with 
men which they ask. In this eminently practical way, 
Emily Faithfull has for a long time past dealt with this 
interesting matter. 

The daughter of an English clergyman, and educated 
ata school at Kensington, she was enabled to enter 
upon life with good prospects. She was presented at 
Court in her twenty-first year, and entered for a while 
into the attractions and gayeties of London hfe. But 
the condition of women, and especially the fact that so 
few remunerative fields of labor were open to them, 
wherein they might earn their own living and escape 
from a position of dependence, began to attract her at- 
tention, and she set her thoughts resolutely in the direc- 
tion of devising some pians by which this waste labor 
could be turned to profitable account, and the condition 
of women be thereby improved. Not troubling herself 
much about theories, or abstract ideas, like a sound- 
judging, practical woman, she began to look about as to 
what could be done. She found nearly all the avenues 
of life by which men can support themselves closed to 
women, and could discover no satisfactory reason why 
this should be. Thinking earnestly of the matter, and 
turning over many plans in her mind, she at length 
came to the conclusion that type printing offered as fair 
a field for women’s labor as any she couid select, and so 
resolved upon trying the experiment. 

In 1869, she collected a band of female compositors, 
resolutely fought her way through a crowd of difficul- 
ties and obstac es, and succeeded in establishing the “ Vic- 
toria Press.” The Queen’s attention and interest had 

been secured, and soon from the press appeared a num- 
ber of excellent specimens of typography, which called 
forth commendatiuns from experts. Among these wasa 
really superb piece of workmanship, the“ Victoria Regia,” 
which was, by permission, dedicated to the Queen, who 
signified her approbation of the same by appointing 
Miss Faithful printer and publisher in ordinary to her 

Majesty. So far the practical scheme proved a complete 
success, and Miss Faithfull had the satisfaction of feeling 
that she was solving one of the greatest problems of the 
age. Leaving to others the work of speaking from plat- 
forms and influencing public opinion by word of mout», 
she continued her useful career, proving, by simple dem- 
onstration, the capacity of women for skilled mechani- 
cal work, and their fitness to take their place with men 
as bread-winners in the world. In 1863, Miss Faithfull 
began the publication of a monthly magazine, entitled 








the Victoria Magazine, which is the produ 
women’s brains as well as women’s fingers, ae RY 
has secured a deserved popularity in success, In this 
magazine she has been able to set forth her practical 
views on the woman question, and to vindicate the util. 
ity of her wise plan for improving the condition of her 
sex. She has now a regular establishment in the neigh- 
borhood of Hanover Square, where are to be found al! 
the appliances of a bookseller, stationer and bookbinder 
and where she hopes yet more satisfactorily to show 
what can be done to provide remunerative employment 
for women. Her success in this matter is breaking 
down ages of prejudice. The possibility of women ac- 
complishing satisfactorily and successfully work hither- 
to only done by men can now no longer be denied, and we 
are probably at the pe ene | of days when many avye- 
nues to honorable employment hitherto closed, arbitra- 
rily closed against women, will be thrown open to them 
and their position be thus unspeakably improved. Mis, 
Faithfull deserves well of her sex, and of society in gen- 
eral, for dealing in this sound, practical and business-like 
way, with a subject which has been belabored with in- 
vective, and made sickening with sentiment. She 
knows the value of a strong purpose, and a resolute 
perseverance, and has proved her capacity for leader- 
ship in an enterprise which is as deserving as it is sure 
of success. It will be a great pleasure to the people of 
Newcastle, as well as to the members of the Social Sci- 
ence Congress, to welcome this high-minded, energetic 
and noble woman during her present visit. Through 
her there will be a cordial welcome to all wise schemes 
and practical efforts to improve the position of women 
in the community and in the world. 


The proceedings were commenced by divine service 
in St. Wiebolas’ church, and the inaugural meeting was 
graced by an address from the President, the Duke of 
Northumberland. It was.a long and able address, tak- 
ing in all the different social questions about to be dis- 
cussed during the week. On the 22d, the Ladies’ Con- 
ference commenced its proceedings, under the president- 
ship of Lady Bowring, who makes an admirable lady- 
president. This year the ladies’ meetings were thrown 
open to the reporters of the press, which was not the case 
last year, and politica! questions were discussed by them, 
which was also not the case last year, so we may look 
upon this as a decided advance. Next year I hope the 
advance will be still more in the right direction, name- 
ly, that the woman's question will be discussed in the 
general sections, so that there may be no line of demar- 
cation, as it were, between the sexes, in the discussion of 
what properly affects both men and women alike. Lady 
Bowring commenced the proceedings with an admirable 
address, and Miss Faithfull rose to move a yote of 
thanks to her for the same. before Miss Isabella Tod 
read her paper upon “University Examinations for Wo- 
men.” This paper was quickly followed by Miss Por- 
ter’s, on “Education of Girls,” and the two were dis- 
cussed together, as bearing on the same subject. Miss 
Wolstenholme, who has a great deal to do with the 
question, was the principal speaker, and what she says 
is always good and to the point. Miss Wolstenholme 
is also Secretary of the Society for the “Married Wo- 
men’s Property Act,” and read an excellent paper upon 
it, in which she deprecated the mutilation it had under- 
gone this year in Parliament, and wound up by saying, 
that “the only measure which can satisfy us is one 
which shall secure to women the same rights to their 
own property and earnings that are enjoyed by men.” 
Miss Faithfull again spoke on this paper, and she, too, 
always says something sensible. 

The Secretary then read a paper by Mrs. Meredith on 
“Righteous Baby Farming.” We have had quite 
enough of the unrighteous kind lately, as you may 
know by our police reports, and it would indeed be well 
if some system could be devised by which the wholesale 
butchery of these poor little specimens of humanity 
could be stopped. I daresay you know that Mrs. Wa- 
ters, whose evil ways have been traced, has been sen- 
tenced to death. There was a good deal said in the 
discussion that followed, upon the boarding out of pau- 
per girls, and on the improvement of workhouse girls. 

A paper was then read by Miss Jessie Boucherett on 
the “Use Women would probably make of the Franchise,” 
in which she principally urged the influence they would 
have in striving to abolish war. She ended by saying that 
“the best guarantee for peace in the future would be to 
establish Woman Suffrage throughout the civilized 
world.” There was a good deal of discussion on this im- 
portant paper, and on the next day another paper by 
Mrs. Meredith was read, on the “Formation of a Dis- 
qualified-for-Liberty Class of Criminal Female Offenders.” 
There was no discussion, Miss Emily Faithfull then 


‘read a paper on “Special Training for Women, and the 


Consequences of the Want of it.” As Miss Faithfull 
has devoted most of her life to this branch, she is well 
qualified to speak from experience, and the tales she 
told of destitution amongst women, which results from 
their want of training, when the need to earn their 
bread arises, were harrowing in the extreme. The pa- 
per was received with acclamation, especially as Miss 
Faithfull shines so much in the art of elocution, 
which amounts to so much more than women (or men 
even) seem to admit in the reading of a paper. 

There was a general meeting on the Married Wo- 
men’s Property Bill, on that same afternoon, in which 
men and women both took part, and by this means 
I am quite persuaded a great deal more good is done, 
since at present men keep the reins of government 
in their own hands. 

Of course there are meetings every day in the general 
sections upon all serts of other subjects, more or less 
discussed with ability, but I have contented myself 
with giving you aslight sketch of the Ladies’ Confer- 
ence. Another paper, on Working-men’s Clubs, is to 
be read by Miss Faithfull, about which I will tell you 
in my next. Hoping you may not find this letter pro- 
sy, [remain, dear JoURNAL, 


Yours truly, ALICE BELL LE GEYT. 


ssicnaiaiids sistant Pn ae WE, DORT SA 

Tur wife of a carpenter at Berlin has for the third 
time within eight years been made a widow by the for- 
tunes of war. She married for the first time in 1561, an 
in 1864 her husband fell at Duppel; in 1865 she again 
married a carpenter, who was killed at Koniggratz 12 
1866; the third time she espoused a carpenter, who met 
his death at Rezonville. 
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AN EXPERIMENT.—NO 10. 


“TREATED.” 


Yes, my friends, that is the all-important question. 
How am I treated? Am I well treated, or ill treated ? 
Having mentioned incidentally in the course of my nar- 


tative many things which must have evidenced to the 


reader that I have been treated with respect and kind- 
ness, I would not think of devoting aseparate chapter to 
this subject, but for the letter of the lady from Manches- 
ter, N. H.. published in the Woman’s JoURNAL, and 
several similar notes which have reached me. 

Just here let me say that I cannot but feel that there 
isa vast amount of selfishness, unconscious, it may be— 
latent—but not the less truly that genuine selfishness 
which is the devil’s grandest thought for the ruin of hu- 
manity,in this ideal we so readily form of “how we 
should be treated.” It is natural, I own. At certain 
times, perhaps, it is proper for us to stand up for our own 
rights. But would we not develop nearer to the true 
and the beautiful were we thinking more constantly of 
how we should treat others, how much of our own in- 
terest we could yield for their substantial benefit? Sel- 
fishness defeats itself. The happiest people are those 
whose every thought is fur the welfare of others. The 
happiest being in the universe is God, “the Giver.” 

To illustrate: Ionce knew a young girl, who, by the 
force of circumstances, was placed for a time in a social 
circle far above that in which she had been raised. 
Many unlady-like remarks were made to her, and at her, 
such as only persons in “high life” know how to make. 
Many slights were shown her, and I shall not soon for- 
get the time when several kind ( ?) friends undertook to 
bring these to her notice. She would turn her clear 
blue eyes questioningly to me, exclaiming at intervals, 
“Oh! Idon’t think they meantanything. I never no- 
ticed it all.” And then she mentioned what in each in- 
stance she had been thinking of, plainly revealing that 
her intent had been purely to please others, to gratify 
their curiosity and interest in regard to country life, 
scenes, etc. Afterwards I observed that her amiable in- 
difference was a complete shield against their arrows of 
ridicule. 

This lovely trait, with perhaps the added charms of 
sunny hair and glowing cheeks, carried my heart cap- 
tive. Yes, I fell in love witha girl, I wanted her for my- 
self, and, for the one only moment of my life, I wished I 
was a man. 

But, if having a sweet little wife is one of the privi- 
leges of men so entirely out of woman’s “sphere,” that 
even the “woman movement” does not propose to con- 
fer it upon us, may we not emulate this lady’s self-for- 
getfulness ? 

Entire self-forgetfulness is impossible in our present 
trammeled state ot being, for if we forget ourselves during 
but several hours, hunger, thirst, or fatigue of some kind, 
reminds us that we are. Yet, doubtless, absolutely per- 
fect self-forgetfulness is the heaven before every fallen 
but now upward tending spirit. Let me speak of thisa 
moment, though it beadigression. We aresinners. Sin 
is fearful. Like leaven it pervades the whole. If striv- 
ing to live aright, it isnot so much what we do, or what 
we leave undone, as what we are. Weare vile. Itis 
written, “The blood of Jesus Christ his son cleanseth 
us from all sin.” But even the omnipotence of God can- 
not alter a fact of the past. Are we, then, on the high- 
est heights of heaven still to remember the pit whence 
we were digged? Surely not! Yet this must be if 
we remember ourselves. In the onflowing of the eter- 
nal ages there must come atime when the soul that is 
“advancing to the source of light wd all perfection” 
shall be so engrossed by the mysteries into which angels 
desire to look—shall have its wings of love so freighted 
with works of benevolence, in that holy service in 
which “they rest not day nor night,” for they need no 
rest where nothing fatigues—when the soul shall be so 
filled with all the fullness of God that there shall be no 
past, perhaps no future, but such a perfectly present sat- 
isfying of every yearning as has “not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.” Then we shall be one with 
God. 

To return from heaven to my kitchen. And it isnot so 
great a step as you may imagine, for I do not agree with 
the writer who says, and very touchingly, something of 
this sort: “When I was a child, I thought heaven was 
in the blue sky. Havel gained by the wisdom of later 
years, which have taught me that heaven is farther 
away ?” 

When I was a child I looked at the dim, distant sky, 
and thought, heaven is beycnd that. But since I have 
heard the voice saying, “The kingdom of heaven is nigh 
thee, even at thy door,” I have learned that in every 
heart which the bridegroom enters is rejoicing, is the 
heavenly feast. Our home is not far away. 

Well, to enter into particulars in regard to my “treat- 
ment.” At the H.’s, where I commenced hard work, I 
was lodged in their guest chamber during the first two 
weeks, although their German girl was a neat, genteel 
person, and occupied a comfortable room with ample ac 
commodations for two. Here at the J.’s, I have one of 
the best chambers in the house, almost twice as large as 
my room at home, and though very simply furnished, it 
contains all that is needed for comfort. However, when 
it was given me,I noticed an absence of any arrange- 
ment for washing. ‘The little thatis here supposed to 
be necessary in that line, I was expected to accomplish 
in the kitchen. But, with my firm devotion to daily 
ablutions, that was, of course, impossible. So, after re- 
maining a few days to decide whether other things suit- 
ed me, I mentioned my trouble to Mrs. J., aud she said: 
“Oh, that can be easily remedied.” This was done by 
the introduction of the little stand on which I am now 
writing and its accompaniments. 

In regard to “diet”—not “‘dirt”— I have had in both 
these houses the very best their tables afforded; could 
eat with the family, or before or after, as I might chance 
to please; could cook anything for myself in any pecul- 


jiar manner. I am a believer in Graham flour, and 


whether or not it be true that Irish servants “dictate 
their diet,” one thing is certain, that I have dictated 
mine in both these families. Notwithstanding, I have 
this testimony from Mrs. J.:— 

“You're avery easy person to get along with, eating. 
It’s nothing to cook for you.” 

I would never have called in question Col. Higginson’s 
statement that the Irish “dictate their own diet.” Don’t 
you know that they must have eggs and fish on Fridays, 
no matter what the inconvenience, for sure an’ before 
they'll change their religion they’ll lave? 

Iam made at home in the best rooms in the house; 
recline on the lounge in the sitting room whenever I 
have time and feel so disposed; am introduced to their 
friends, who treat me as though I also were a guest, in- 
viting me very cordially to visit at their houses. Al- 
though the voices here are so often raised to scold the 
children, not one harsh word has been spoken to me. 
The utmost gentleness and kindness have been shown 
me. Iam given authority over the children, with full 
permission to whip them if they fail to obey me. Of the 
latter privilege, it is perhaps needless to say, I have nev- 
er availed myself. With much patience and care Mrs. 
J. has taught me to do everything that has been done in 
the house since I have been here. They have given me 
the use of their best horse and Mrs. J.’s saddle to ride 
to Sabbath school upon, on every First Day. Last week 
I had the pleasure of a visit from a friend—one of the At- 
lanta teachers on her return trip after the summer va- 
cation. A more sensible person, I think, does not ex- 
ist, else I had never welcomed her here. She was treat- 
ed by every member of the family precisely as well as 
their own friends. 

Although a perfect stranger to them, and constantly 
refreshing their memories on this point, my actions are 
neither watched nor questioned. The complete 

INDEPENDENCE 

which one enjoys in this position is admirable. I have 
never known anything to equal it in any station in 
which I have been placed. So free have I been left to 
pursue the various missionary schemes with which my 
brain is teeming, and which, if they benefit no others, 
are bread and butter to me. feeding the hope that is the 
joy of my life—that [am doing some good—so much 
have I enjoyed this independence that I have prolonged 
my stay until summer has ripened into this glorious au- 
tumn,and nowI am loth toleave. Other considera- 
tions have, however, also influenced me. 

In “Ruth Hall’s” article in the JournnaAu of Sept. 
24th, although she says, “Americans .... should find 
employment .... and be more useful than in the labori- 
ous drudgery,” ete, I noticed that independence was 
the portion of the washwoman, while anxiety and de- 
pendence fell to the share of the lady, “frightened into 
fits’ by “a pile of soiled clothing.” “To be weak is mis- 
erable, doing or suffering.” 

Now, surely, there is a marked difference between the 
treatment that I have received, and that shown to wo- 
men who take cheap sewing, tend stores, etc. Do you 
ask for the cause? Is it not the old, old question of 
supply and demand—the difference between fifty persons 
waiting to take your place, and fifty places waiting to 
receive you? Housework must be done. It cannot 
wait, for— 

“We may live without poetry, music and art; 

We a oy without conscience, and live without 
neart ; 

We may — without friends; we may live without 

cs; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 

“He may live without books—what is knowledge but 
grieving? 

He may live without hope—what is hope but deceiving ? 

He may live without love—what is passion but pining? 

But where is the man that can live without dining?” 


Remember that the treatment shown me is not to- 
ward me above others, but that any fair-dealing woman 
may receive the same at the West. Shou'd one chance 
upon such a place as that in Brooklyn, N. Y., of which 
our friend from Manchester wrote, no hing is easier 
than to leave. Had I been the young lady mentioned, 
I would not have remained the first night in the house. 
Yet even in this instance, if I remember, the lady, in 
the course of a year, became comfortably settled where 
she is appreciated. Do not many women struggle in 
other employments for years and years, failing either to 
be suited, or to earn a competent support ? 

It has gone rather hard with me to accept the position 
accorded me during this experiment, for I myself have 
not been accustomed to treat servants in the manner in 
which I have been treated. It was not until I went 
West that I recognized the fact that servants, like other 
employees, have rights which employers are bound to re- 
spect. I recall now with pain my wrong views and ac- 
tions resulting. 

Much is to be said on this other side of the question 
of treatment in such fossilized places as Brooklyn and 
New York, and large cities in general. I, for one, hope 
to hear again from our Manchester friend. Yet be gen- 
tle, sister critic, for our aristocracy really mean well, but 
the Irish have had them so long in training that we cant 
expect them to know any better. Oo. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


An Iowa woman is going to run a woman's rights 
hotel at Sioux City. 








The most popular physician at St. Petersburg is a 
woman—Madam Susloif. 


The most successful pickpocket at the Ohio State fair 
was a pretty Englishwoman. 


A woman 80 years old, and probably the oldest woman 
in the city, voted at the recent election in Cheyenne. 


During the 350 years that the palace of the Tuileries 
has been a royal dwelling, no French sovereign has died 
within its walls, 


Miss Edmonia Lewis, says the World, places a statue 
of Hagar on view in Chicago, so that that favored town 





now has both fever and Hagar. 


North Adams (Mass.) letters speak very favorably of 
the Chinese, who are already skilled shoemakers. They 
turn out al average of work than the Crispins and 
of equal quality. They produce goods $2 per case less, 
and this saving is expected to reach $6. 


Some friend of humanity has invented an oscillating 
state-room for ocean steamers to obviate sea sickness. 
It hangs from the center, and wherever the vessel is, the 
room is always right side up. The passenger is always 
in a condition to eat ham and eggs. 


Ella E. Barstow, school teacher in Canton. Mass , died 
on Saturday, from a brutal assault with stones made 
upon her, on Wednesday last, by four of her scholars, 
named James Coggswell, Jeremiah and Daniel Keilker, 
and John Coffee, who were arrested for murder. 


moe Fe ge have wondered why horse-chestnut, 
horse-radish, etc., are so called. A Scotch work, en- 
titled, “Etymons of English Words,” says that the ori 
inal word was “harsh”—“harsh-chestnut, harsh-radish, 
and the French and Swedes translated it “horse’’—hence 
the common error. 


The average age of American ministers, at death, is 
found to be sixty-four, which is four years more than 
the longevity of the next most favored class, ten years 
more than in the other professions, and from twelve to 
nineteen years above that of mechanics, artisans, miners, 
operatives, and the like. 


There are little girls in Boston who realize $3 25 net a 
day on a bushel of pears, which they dispose of at ‘two 
for five cents.” One little girl, in addition to the pear 
business, perambulates the streets evenings with a violin, 
and realizes from $1.50 to $3, giving a girl 25 cents for 
collecting the pennies. 


Madame de Monneys has just died of grief on learn- 
ing of the barbarous murder of her son, who was re- 
cently roasted to death at Hautefaye (Dordogne) by a 
body of infuriated peasants, for supposed Prussian sym- 
pathies. The family have offered for sale their property 
and chateau at Bretanges. Aobdout fifty arrests have 
already been made of persons said to. have been impli- 
cated in the outrage. 


Dr. Lucas, the celebrated Irish poet, having, after a very 
sharp contest, carried the election as representative in 
Parliament for Dublin, was met a few days after by a 
lady whose family was warm in the interest of the ur- 
successful candidate. “Well, Doctor,” said she “I find 
you have gained the election.” “Yes, madam.” “No 
wonder, sir; all the blackguards voted for you.” “No, 
madam, your two sons did not.” 


The Crown Princess of Prussia, whose health has 
been shattered by her unceasing toil for the wounded 
in the hospitals of Berlin, has retired for a few weeks’ 
rest to the German watering-place of Hamburg. Her 
children are with her. But although she has retired 
from the immediate field of her rs, she persists in 
her unceasing efforts to bring relief to the wounded by 
conducting the management of the hospitals she has 
built by letter. 


The recent appointment of Annie P. Ladd . Augus- 
ta, as jus ice of peace, has been followed by the appoint- 
ment of another of the sex, Inez A. Blanchard of Port- 
land, to the same office. Another woman candidate 
for office is Fannie Morse of Augusta, who, having for 
some time been the clerk of the register of deeds of 
Kennebec county, is now favorably mentioned for the 
vacant office of register. Miss Blanchard has a hand- 
some naine, and we believe she will act handsomely in 
office. 


At Amagansett, Long Island, alady sent her servant 
to the house of a physician for eight grains of quinine. 
The doctor was out. His wife however, who is in the 
habit of dispensing medicines in her husband's absence, 
weighed out eight grains of morphine, she understanding 
the servant to say morphine. The medicine, supposed 
to be quinine, was made into two pills, and taken by the 
lady who sent for it and her mother, The result was, 
the mother died, and the life of the lady was barely 
saved. 


An eccentric though very excellent clergyman of New 
England gave notice, at the close of the services one 
Sunday, that he expected to go on a mission to the 
heathen during the ensuing week. Alarmed and sorrow- 
stricken at the prospect of losing their beloved pastor, 
the members of the church gathered around him, and 
one of the deacons, in great agitation, exclaimed, “What 
shall we do?” “Oh, Brother C——.” said the minister, 
with great apparent ease, “I don’t expect to go out of 
town.” 


So great a change has taken place in the appearance 
of Napoleon that he is hardly recognizable. His face is 
swollen and of bilious color. He is dark about the eyes, 
which seem to have no speculation in them. His gait 
is forced and mechanical; in a word, his whole appear- 
ance is such as to produce a painful feeling in the be- 
holders. He to bed late and rises early. The win- 
dows of his bedchamber are often seen lighted at mid- 
night, and before dawn he is observed walking in the 


garden. 


A court at Canandaigua, N. Y., has been considering 
the novel question whether sitting with one’s wife at 
church is a punishable offense. A man was complained 
of for disturbing the meetings of the Free Methodist 
Church, the disturbance consisting in his disobedience 
of a rule of the church, which forbids husband and wife 
to sit together. The court, however. acquitted the ac- 
cused, on the ground that the disobedience of the rule 
lid not constitute a disturbance of public worship and 
vas a matter of which the law could not take cogni- 
zance. 


The Springfield Republican says that about half the 
$2000 needed for the support of the three scientific men 
who propose to spend the coming winter on the summit 
of Mount Washington has already been raised, and the 
remainder will doubtless be soon obtained. They ex- 
pect to be snowed in at the Tip-Top House from De- 
cember till March, but will maintain daily communica- 
tion with the lower world by telegraph. The room 
which they intend to occupy is to be lined with felt, and 





they expect to use twenty tons of coal during the 
winter. 


Miss Lina Edwin, a new managerial star in the the- 
atrical firmament of New York, bas had much of ro- 
jmance during her youthful career. She is from ‘the 
Sunny South,” and lived on paternal estates, owning 
negro slaves in Virginia. ‘The collaterals ot planters 
‘having shrunk during the difficulties, L. E. plucked up 
courage, and determined to support herself. After try- 
ing newspapers, song-writing, music, waltz-writing, fan- 
tasias, and such, she finally took to the foot-lights, and 
now makes her bow as manager. If she keeps it up 
with success, everybody will applaud and rush toward 
her. If she fail—they won’t. 


Miss Anna Cary, a Boston girl with Nilsson troupe, 
is thus noticed by the New York Tribune :—“She has 


, spent some years in Europe, studying under good mas- 


ters, and singing with marked success in London, where 
she was engaged with Nilsson at the Royal Italian 
Opera. She has an admirable , full, deep, round 
and mellow—a voice like that of Adelaide 


with a great deal of that peculiarly sweet and touching 
quality which seems to belong more or less to all Amer- 
jean girls who have any v at all, and is likely to 
prove a credit to her country.” 


It is related that one day when Marshal Bazaine 
gathered at his dinner table at Metz the members of his 
family, several of whom are in the army, the remark- 
able appearance and manner of one of the servants in 
waiting attracted the attention of his wife. On leaving 
the table she expressed her astonishment, at, which the 
Marshal at first laughed, assuring the lady that he was 
only a valet de chambre, and not a lord in disguise. But 
the Marshal’s wife could not be satisfied; the handsome 
servant was arrested, and turned out to be a disguised 
Prussian officer. 


Later news of the fatal aecident on Mont Blane by 
which eleven persons, including Mr.‘Randall, of Quincy, 
lost their lives, is given by the letter of a tourist to the 
London Times. After the ineffectual search of the first 
day it was thought that the bodies of the unfortunate 
men could not be found this year, but a favorable chance 
occurring on the 17th of September, eleven days after 
the accident, eighteen guides started, and after a perilous 
effort discovered on the following day the bodies of Dr. 
Bean, of Baltimore, Mr. McCorkindale, of Scotland, and 
three porters, at a spot which appeared frum below to 
be not far from the “Petits Mulets.” With much labor 
and difficulty their remains were brought down to Cha- 
mouni. Since that time the remaining bodies, it is said, 
have been found further down the mountain, A veteran 
guide gives it as his opinion that the sufferings of the 
unhappy party must have been of short duration, as 
they could not have survived five minutes after bein 
overtaken by the hurricane, which suffocated them wi 
snow. 











ae —— Gddugational. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL. 
A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This School was established in 1854 by Nathaniel T. Allen and 
Rev. Cyrus Pierce, co-laborers for some years as Principals of the 
Model and Normal Departments of the first Normal School in 
America. 

In the organization of the School, the principle was recognized 
that the union of the sexes, in family and in school, conduces, 
under proper management, toa better moral development, and ot- 
fers a more healthy mental! stimulus than the education of either 
sex alone, and this experience of nearly seventeen years only 
confirms the correctness of that principle. 

The School is conducted in three departments, viz: a Kinder- 
garten, a Training-School and an Academic Department. Its 
corps of teachers embraces graduates of Harvard College, the Pol- 
ytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., the Massachusetts and Prussian 
Normal Schools, and a pupil soon to be graduated at Madame 
Kriege’s Kindergarten Training-School in Boston. 

Classes always in preparation for business, for teaching, for col” 
lege, and for the scientific schools. 

While it is not intended to give undue prominence to any one 
branch of study, the attention of 7 ts is especially called to 
the Modern Language department, in charge of two ladies, one 
a German Normal scholar, the other an American, but for many 
years a resident abroad, who together speak, as well as teach, all 
the desirable languages of Southern Europe. Language, then, 
as well as Music and the Sciences, may be made a specialty either 
by pupils in the School, or by those who, having completed a 
school-course, wish to come in for recitations alone; while the 
large number—14—of teachers employed enables the School to of- 
fer to timid, nervous and exceptionally backward scholars the ad- 
vantages of private tutorship until fitted to join classes. 

For further particulars address 


JAMES T. ALLEN, 
tf West Newton, Mass. 














WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Fall term commences first Monday in October. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan. 22. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
In accordance with the request of several families who wish 
their daughters to have an education similar to their sons, girls 
will be admitted to all the departments of this school. 

The forty-third year will c September 12. Application 
may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Saturdays, after 
August 1, from 9 till 2 o'clock. Catalogues containing terms, &e., 
may be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams, 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 
July 30. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammerinu, lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hiall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 » > 

Oct. 8. 


HYGEIO-THERAPEUTIC COLLEGE. 
Florence Hights, New Jersey. 


The regular Lecture Term will commence Nov. 21, and continue 
twenty weeks. Ladiesand Gentlemen admitted on equal terms. 
Our course of instruction is complete and thorough in Anatomy, 
with dissections, Operative Surgery, and Obstetrics, with demon- 
— as well as in the doctrine peculiar to the Hygienic 

ool. 

N. B.—A limited number of Free Scno.arsures will be 
granted to rand deserving women who desire to beeome Hy- 
gienic physicians, nurses or lecturers. 

Pleasant accommodations for patients at a!! seasons. For cir- 
cuiars address 


Oct. 8. 6t 








A. T. TRALL, M.D. 


HOMEOPATHIC 


MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF MISSOURI. 
The Ninth Annual Term of this Institution will commence on the 
25th of October Next. 

A preliminary course will open on the 16th, and continue until 
the opening of the regular session. Women will be admitted as 
students to all the benefits and privileges of the Institution, and 
with the abundant facilities, a thorough course is guaranteed. 

For particulars apply to 
J. T. TEMPLE, M.D., Dean, 

Corner of Fourteenth and Olive streets, 
Or CHAS. VASTINE, MLD. Registrar, 
lz ‘708 Pine street, 





Oct. €. 
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FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS! 





ANOTHER GENEROUS OFFER. 


Our previous offer of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for four 
months has been very acceptable, and largely accepted. 


Great numbers have availed themselves of the generous | 


offer to put the paper in the hands of their friends, who 
will continue it, in most instances, on their own ac- 
count. 

We have now another proposition. Wr WILL SEND 
THE WoMAN’S JOURNAL FOR THREE MONTHS FOR FIF- 
TY CENTS, commencing with the first week of October. 
Here isagreat chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. Subscribe for 


yourfriends. Persuade others to subscribe for it. If} | 


every one of our subscribers will devote half a day to 
canvassing for the WomMAN’s JouURNAL, on the above 


terms, we shall add a thousand names to our list in a} 


fortnight. We urge all our readers to unite in a simul- 
taneous effort to add this thousand names to our list. 
With the preparations for the Suffrage Bazar, which 
is to come off in Music Hall during the holidays, with- 
out any change from the original plan, the next four 
months of the Woman's Journat will be exceedingly 
interesting and valuable. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE 
MONTUSs! 


OUR LIST. 
The subscription list of the WomMAN’s JoURNAL has 
been increasing very rapidly for the last two or three 





months. The receipt of twenty-five, forty, and sixty 
subscribers a day, has been no unusual event for some 
two or three months. But on last Saturday, eighty-one 
subscribers were sent in—sixty-one being yearly sub- 
scriptions. This we consider doing remarkably well. 
But if all our friends will put their shoulders to the 
wheel for one day only, and will give up the leisure hours 
of only one day to canvassing for the JOURNAL, we can 
report even larger gains than this. Try it, good friends! 








MR. PHILLIPS’ LECTURE. 


The second lecture of the Parker Fraternity course 
was given by Wendell Phillips, on Tuesday evening, to 
an audience that completely filled Music Hall. Full one 





halfthe lecture was devoted to an arraignment of the 





Republican party, which was criticized remorselessly, 
and in the most scathing language, as a party living on 
its past reputation, and ignoring the new political issues 
of the day, which were shown to be Temperance and La- 
bor Reform. These topics Mr. Phillips handled in his 
usual masterly manner. No person in that vast audi- 
ence who believed in Christianity, and who knew the 
truthfulness of his appalling statements concerning the 
prevailing and increasing drunkenness of the commun- 
ity, and the empty, grinding, weary, overworked life of 
the great laboring class of Massachusetts, who make up 
three-fourths of its population—no one with half a 
heart, and half a conscience, who heard this, but thrilled 
with pain, to remember how difficult it is to bring into 
politics the mighty moral and humane questions that 
concern humanity. Will it always be so? 

We felt that Mr. Phillips was not just to the leaders 
of the Woman Suffrage party, to characterize them as 
“contented to wait till a majority of the women of the 
Commonweaith” have persuaded the two great political 
parties of the day that they wish the question to receive 
their attention—and that, “for the present, therefore, 
thequestion of Woman Suffrage is taken out of the po- 
litical arena.” 

By no means is Woman Suffrage “taken out of the 
political arena.” On the contrary, it is within the arena, 
never tobe ‘taken out again. We cannot all see alike. 
The leaders of the Woman Suffrage party, at first, very 
earnestly desired to see the way clear to form an inde- 
pendent party. as the Prohibitionists and Labor Re- 
formers had done—as it then seemed the only thing that 
could be done. But protracted discussions of the sub- 
ject led them to a different conclusion. The women of 
the party had no votes to cast. They were without the 
“politic ul arena.” The men of the organization—who 
had'votes—in the large majority of cases their husbands 
and fathers, brothers and sons—were mostly Republi- 
cans, as well as Woman Suffragists. They believed it 
wise, before organizing another political body, to appeal 
to the Republican party, which has been, thus far, and 
still claims to be, the party of progress and freedom. 

This was done at Worcester. While this appeal did 

not gain the recognition sought for, it developed a more 
hopeful condition of things than any one had dared be- 
lieve existed. And although the leaders of the Woman 
Suffrage party are not satisfied with the result, and do 
not propose to wait, in inaction, being still engaged in 
pushing their cause within political lines, they yet feel 
that to denounce the Republican party because it did 
not, on the first adjuration, do all that was desired, 
would be asunreasonable, as to complain that the wheat- 
field sowed to-day cannot be reaped to-morrow. 

Instead of withdrawing their cause from the “political 
arena,” they have chosen to enter it by a different way 
than that chosen by the Prohibitionists and Labor Re- 
formers... They anay have committed 4n error of judg- 


recently organized political parties. Time will show. 
For the present the leaders of the Woman Suffrage par- 
ty have acted up to the level of their highest convictions. 
Mr. Phillips himself could do no more. 





THE NEW YORK “REVOLUTION.” 


The Revolution of September‘ 29, has an editorial 
that seems so remarkable in several respects, that we feel 
compelled, after several readings of it, to depart from our 
usual custom, and condemz it. The gist of the article is u 
depreciation of the Woman Suffrage movement as far as 
it signifies an effort to obtain the ballot for woman. The 
Revolutionsays :— 

Indeed, a movement which in itself is as broad, funda- 
mental and comprehensive as human nature itself, yet 
which has heretofore been generally described as having 
reference mainly to the exercise of the elective franchise 
by woman, has been so narrowly and inadequately treated 
by its popular expositors, as to be in danger of being put 
to death in the house of its friends. One would suppose, 
for instance, from reading the WomAN’s JouRNAL— 
and let us say that we criticize that paper with the kind- 
liest of feelings—that the sum and substance of the wo 
man question consisted in woman’s demand for the bal- 
ot. 

Such statements can only arise from an unacquaint- 
ance with the Woman’s JouRNAL, which finds space 
and opportunity to discuss every question, fact and in- 
terest that concerns woman. Education, work, cloth- 
ing, food, health, training of children, marriage—it has 
turned aside from no fact of life, or problem of society, 
in which she has an interest. The statement of the 
Revolution is incorrect. It is not true. 

The Revoluticn’s depreciation of the Woman Suffrage 
movement argues a very imperfect knowledge of the 
history of suffrage, the world over, and of the arguments 
made in its behalf. That “woman wants more than suf- 
frage,” nobody denies, That she “wants something be- 
|; yond the ballot and its attendant blessings,” is a truth 
| never controverted. The advocates of Woman Suffrage 
| always ask the ballot as a means to an end—as the first 
| step of an ascending series—always notifying their op- 
ponents, that the real work in the way of freeing and 
elevating woman will commence after her enfranelise- 
ment. 

They demand the ballot as the symbol of woman’s 
legal and political equality with man—which in this 
country, under our form of government, can be obtain- 
in no other way than by possession of the ballot. The 
ballot isthe symbol of equality under our government— 
the synonym and guarantee of all rights, of responsi- 
bility and power. When woman has the ballot she has 
the same legal status as man—she will have a voice in 
framing the laws that govern her, in the election of the 
rulers who execute the laws. Then, handin hand with 
man, and free as he to run the race of life, she can work 
out her destiny according to her womanly taste, force 
and capacity, as she cannot now, disfranchised, dis- 
crowned, and occupying the legal status of fools, idiots, 
criminals and babies. Freedom of mind, person, occu- 
pation, choice of career—all wait on the ballot, and will 
not be yielded while woman is, by law, man’s acknowl- 
edged inferior. Social equity will always be withheld 
from the victims of political injustice. 

But what does the Revolution mean by the following 
statement? In enumerating woman's wants it states, 
among other things, that one of them is “freedom to 
marry, and to be mistress of herself after marriage ;_free- 
dom to freely sunder a yoke which she has Freely bound, 
etc.” 

If this language means anything, it means that wo- 
man shall be as free to sunder the ties of marriage as to 
form them—shall be as free to divorce herself from mar- 
riage as to marry—that there shall be as large a free- 
dom in going out of marriage, as in entering it. If this 
be the meaning of the Revolution—and we can under- 
stand no other—we dissent from such a demand for 
woman, in toto. We believe in marriage for life, and 
deprecate all this loose, pestiferous talk in favor of easy 
divorce. Let it be observed that this plea for free di- 
vorce comes from the organ of the “Union Woman Suf- 
frage Society,” and is not the voice of the “American 
Woman Suffrage Society,” with Henry Ward Beecher at 
its head. Our friends who deprecated the formation of 
the “American Woman Suffrage Society,” a year ago, 
have, at last, come to see, in the recent utterances of the 
Revolution, a vindication of the wisdom of their course. 


—_—<——~ 











WHAT WE DID, AND WHAT WE DID NOT Do. 

The action of the late Convention called by the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association has been so 
widely misrepresented, outside of New England, both by 
those who call themselves our friends, and by those who 
are known to be our enemies, that we have thought it 
best, for the truth’s sake, to state briefly, what we did, 
and what we did not do. 

The convention was called “to discuss our political 
duties.” And very earnestly they were discussed by 
those who have coined their lives into the cause of wo- 
man, and by those whose whole future is pledged to 
its success. The great question was, How can we best 
help woman to the ballot? 

It was distinctly affirmed that we would attach our- 
selves to no party—men who are our friends are in all 
the political parties; we therefore agreed to question 
candidates, and if possible, secure the election of those 
who believe that the consent of the governed women is 
as necessary to ajust government as is the consent of 
governed men. 

We made this single limitation, that nothing should 
induce us to give our influence or vote for any candidates 
except those who are known to be worthy and good 
men. 

“Before all Israel and the sun,” we voted to memo- 
rialize the Republican and Democratic Conventions, 
and if possible, obtain from them an expression of opin- 
ion in our favor. 


We made no bargains of any kind, and none were even 
hinted at. 

We agreed to use our utmost influence to defeat the 
election of candidates known to be opposed to Woman 
Suffrage. 

Three fourths of the women of Massachusetts are Re- 
publicans. We had aright to recognition. 

We had worked with them, all through their long 
struggle to give freedom and the ballot to negro men. 
We had always been assured that when his cause was 
carried, ours should next have their help. The Repub- 
lican Convention, then about to be held, was their first 
gathering since the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment. 

With eminent fitness, we appealed to the body, whose 
last act had been to ensure the ballot to the negro, to do 
the same for us. 

The result was, first, a cordial acceptance of women 
as delegates, thus settling the principle in the Republi- 
can party, that women can represent men. (The next 
step will be, that women will represent themselves.) 
Second, a vote so large that 29 votes, changed to our side, 
would have put a Woman Suffrage plank in the Repub- 
lican platform. 

The result of the Memorial to the Democratic Con- 
vention was somewhat different. There were no lady 
delegates to present it. The Convention 


Resolved, That while we must regard it as an existing 
fact that suffrage is a right and not a privilege, and 
that any restriction upon its exercise should be found- 
ed in unmistakable policy, we consider the proposition 
to extend the sutfrage to the women of this Common- 
wealth as involving too many social considerations to 
be summarily treated as a mere political question, but 
there is a pressing duty upon the people of this State to 
remove at once and forever a!l property and other quali- 
fications, constitutional and statutary, upon the exercise 
of that right by every man whois a citizen of the United 
States. 


This was very satisfactory to men who for any reason 
are disfranchised; but it was not quite the same for wo- 
men. 

Nevertheless, we found a respectable number of the 
“Young Democracy” who are in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage,on principle. We hope they will help us to make 
a logical application of the Democratic principle. 

We did not nominate Wendell Phillips. By-and-by, 
he will be nominated, and millions of grateful women, 
whose votes will then be legally counted, and who will 
never forget his thirty years of untiring service in their 
behalf, will elevate him toa political position far more in- 
fluential than that of Governor of Massachusetts. 
Meantime, the best thing we can do to help ourselves 
is, to secure the election of members of the Legisla- 
ture who will vote right, when our question comes be- 
fore them next winter. Lucy Stone. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Since the publication of the “Address of the Woman 
Suffrage State Central Committee,” we have received 
from George S. Ball, one of the Prohibition candidates, 
the assurance of his sympathy with the Woman Suffrage 
movement, for the advancement of which he has worked 
heartily for many years. Thus it will be seen that all 


the candidates of the Prohibition party are decided ac- 
tive Woman Suffragists. 





We understand that Mrs. Kriege, principal of the Bos- 
ton Normal Kindergarten School, has consented to read 
some lectures to mothers, both in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, upon the Kindergarten system, as applied to 
children, who are now too young to be sent to the 
school. Freebel dwelt much upon this instruction of 
mothers, who attended his classes without any expecta- 
tion of teaching it, except in their own nurseries. 
Young mothers would do well to avail themselves of 
these lectures. 


We have received from Mme. Jenny P. d’Hericourt, 
of Chicago, a copy of a book newly published in Paris, 
which is highly commended by the best French papers. 
It is entitled “La Femme et L’Education,” and was 
written by Caroline De Barrau, a very talented and ex- 
cellent lady. Mme. d’Hericourt writes of it as follows :— 


I hope you will recommend the work to every person 
understanding French and endeavoring to live our prin- 
ciples; I have read it with great pleasure, and would 
have every woman educating her children as the au- 
thoress counsels and as she does her own. We should 
soon have peace and equal rights. 


Our young friend and correspondent, Lizzie H. Boyn- 
ton, of Crawlordsville, Ind., has made a change of name, 
occupation and residence. She has added the name 
of her husband to her own, has renounced lecturing and 
writing as a “business,” and gone to housekeeping in- 
stead, and her future home is to be in Des Moines, Iowa. 
Well, we are not sorry. We entirely disagree with St. 
Paul in his statement that “those who marry do well, and 
those who marry not do better.” Our opinion is the very 
reverse of this. And the happily married man or woman 
has greater possibilities of usefulness and happiness than 
the unmarried. So we congratulate our young friends 
on the happy partnership into which they have entered, 
and which will prove a marriage for life—the only mar 
riage in which we believe. 

The Norfolk County Gazetle comments as follows on 
she recent action of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association :— 

The Woman Suffrage question is now fairly launch- 
ed upon the sea of Massachusetts politics. ‘The re- 
jection of the plank from the party platform matters 
nothing here nor there; the entering wedge has been 
placed, and well placed; the education of woman to 
the dignity of a voter is now a question of time only, 
and not in the far distant either. Call it Radicalism, 
call it Utopian, call it a subversion, or what any one 
may be pleased to appellate it, it is as much an essential 
element of p' 88 as any other idea provoked by the 
enlightenment of the ninteenth century in opposition to 
the crude and narrow prejudices of a former age. In- 
sensibly, for the past fifty years, woman has been creep- 
ing toward “the equality with man” which a just ren- 








meént in so doing. And they may; on another occasion, 
see the wisdom of following the example of both these 


We gave no pledges to parties or persons, and we re- 
ceived none. 








division of politics, will first dare the avowal. 

a decade hence woman in Massachusetts will be seen 
side by side with man befvre the ballot box; and who 
shall question her right to be there ? 


A writer in Good Health says that the ave weight 
all the year round, of that portion of woman’s clothing 
which is supported from the waist is between ten onl 
fifteen pounds; and that if a woman was sentenced to car- 
ry such a weight about in this way fora numberof years 
for some great crime, the punishment would be de- 
nounced as an inhuman one; yet thousands of women 
daily endure such a punishment voluntarily, because it 
is the custom, and because they do not know the bad ef- 
fects likely to follow it. The writer earnestly counsels 
women—not to adopt an attire similar to that worn by 
men, but to have their clothing suspended from the 
shoulders, by which vo ree pressure on abdominal 
muscles would be avoided. 


It only remains to be seen which party,in the sub- 
Less than 














NOT CONTENT TO WAIT! 


Wendell Phillips opened the Prohibition and Labor 
campaign last evening by an elaborate address on the 
political issues of the day. In his brief allusion to Wo- 
man Suffrage he made two erroneous statements. 

He said, first, that the Woman Suffrage leaders are 
content to wait for the accomplishment of their object. 

Second, that by their refusal to make nominations, 
“Woman Suffrage is, for the present, out of the political 
arena.” 

Content to wait! Lucy Stone and Mary A. Livermore 
and Julia Ward Howe, content to wait! O,no! There 
are thousands of men and women in Massachusetts, who 
would walk barefoot “from Berkshire to Barnstable,” 
who would sacrifice party, social position, money, repu- 
tation, life itself, to establish Woman Suffrage in the old 
Bay State to-day. If we had been content to wait, we 
should have made independent nominations. 

Woman Suffrage withdrawn from the political arena! 
It is the foremost question to day in the political arena 
of Massachusetts. It is the pending issue in Massachu- 
setts politics. It is the next step which the great Re- 
publican party is preparing totake. It is the Jefferson- 
ian programme, which no consistent Democrat will ven- 
ture to oppose. 

The men so severely criticized by Mr. Phillips are the 
very men who carried the Woman Suffrage banner in 
the Republican Convention at Worcester, who in public 
and in private are urging the claim of woman to politi- 
cal equality against ignorance and bigotry and the vis 
inertia of established custom. 

‘lime will vindicate the wisdom of our counsels, the 
sincerity of our friends, and the progressive liberality of 
the Republican statesmen of Massachusetts. 1. B. 3B. 


THE NORMAL KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL. 


We would direct attention to the advertisement of 
Mrs. Kriege’s Normal Kindergarten School. Through 
the efforts of Miss Peabody, who has spent the past two 
years in unremitting efforts to make the Kindergarten 
system understood and appreciate, and the satisfaction 
already given by graduates from Mrs. Kriege’s normal 
classes, the cause has gained very much, and the differ- 
ence between the genuine Kindergarten and mongrel 
imitations of it has been made manifest. 
Twenty more teachers could find employment this 
winter if so many were prepared—all the present gradus 
ates are in places. It is impossible to keep a genuine 
Kindergarten without thorough preparation. One may 
get a very good general idea of the system, by listening 
to an explanation of it from one so thoroughly pos- 
sessed with it, in its spirit and its details, as Miss Pea- 
body; but the specific culture, given by each lesson, can- 
not be imparted without going over them practically as 
the children do. In the normal class the instructions 
upon each “gift,” as the various departments of the occu- 
pations are called, may be given in some instances in one 
lesson, while with the children it would occupy a month 
or two, given gradually and without a strain upon the 
mind, according to Froebel’s principle: but each teacher 
must reduce herself in imagination to the status of a 
child between three and six years of age, and learn the 
maniyulation of each occupation for herself, before she 
can teach it. 
The normal pupils often find themselves much less apt 
than the children. Six months is but a short time to do 
all the work in the excellent style which Mrs. Kriege re- 
quires. Miss Alma Kriege’s practical course in Germany 
occupied a whole year. The enthusiasm of her pupils 
for the system, and their often expressed feeling, that it 
has added very essentially to their own development, 
as the rigid pursuit of every science must do, especially 
a science of the mind, as tlfis truly is, is the best com- 
mentary upon the system. 
One of them writes to Miss Peabody lately—“1 enjoy 
this teaching so much, I love it so, that I am never tired 
when my day’s duties are over.’”’—The intelligence of the 
children is so soon awakened, that every power of the 
teacher is challenged to meet the demand. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs. A LEARNER. 
ADDRESS OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE, 
No. 3 TPEMONT PLACE, Boston, Oct. 18, 1870. 
To the Friends of Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts :— 
Your Convention of September 29th instructed your 
State Central Committee to memorialize parties and 
question candidates, also to meet on the 18th of October 
in order to make nominations for a State ticket if nec- 
essary. 
We have accordingly addressed Memorials to the 
Republican and Democratic State Conventions, ask- 
ing each to declare itself by resolution in favor of the 
Enfranchisement of Woman; with the followingresults: 
Ist. The Republican Convention conceded the princi- 
ple, by its unanimous admission of two women as dele- 
gates. Your Memorial was read, and referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions. The argument of Mrs. Liver- 





dering of laws, human and divine, intended. ow it is 
assuming @ distinction that cannot fail to be recognized. 


more was respectfully and cordially received. Four res0- 
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jutions in favor of Woman Suffrage were offered by influ- 
ential delegates, and referred to the Committee on Reso- 
tutions. A majority of the Committee reported a Wo 
man Suffrage resolution to the Convention. The Conven- 
tion decided, by a vote of 196 to 139, not to make Woman 
Suffrage a part of the Republican platform in the pres- 
ent campaign. Thus we lacked only 58 votes of a ma- 
jority. A change of only 29 votes would have made 
Woman Suffrage a part of the Republican platform. 
Nota single argument was advanced against the reso- 
Jution on its merits. But a postponement was urged, 
upon the ground that Woman Suffrage was a new issue, 
upon which the delegates should have an opportunity 
of ascertaining the wishes of their constituents. Next 
year, this argument will not apply, and the question will 
be met upon its merits. Many of the most influential 
jJeaders have declared themselves in our favor. The 
Republican party, by its principles, antecedents and con- 
yictions, gravitates irresistibly towards us. 

2d. The Democratic Convention was not called upon to 
act upon the admission of women as delegates, no ladies 
having been elected as such. Your Memorial was pre- 
sented and urged by members of the Convention. It 
was read, and referred to the Committee on Resolutions 
without debate. Two resolutions in favor of Woman 
Suffrage were offered by delegates, and were referred. 
The result was the adoption of the following as a part 
of the Democratic platform :— 

Resolved, That while we must regard it as an existing 
fact that suffrage is a right and not a privilege, and that 
any restriction upon its exercise should be founded in 
unmistakable policy, we consider the proposition to ex- 
tend the suffrage to the women of this Commonwealth 
as involving too many social considerations to be sum- 
marily treated as a mere political question, but there is 
a pressing duty upon the people of this State to remove 
at once and forever all property and other qualifications, 
eonstitutional or statutary, upon the exercise of that 
right by every man who is a citizen of the United 
States.” 

This platform was adopted unanimously. Thus the 
Democratic Convention also conceded the principle of 
Woman Suffrage by declaring suffrage to be a right 
and not a privilege. There was a very considerable ex- 
pression of opinion in its favor among individual dele- 
gates. Our question 1s neither endorsed nor condemn- 
ed by the Democratic party. It is postponed, and left 
open for future consideration. 

The political situation is therefore briefly as follows :— 

There are four parties in the field. None advocates 
and none opposes Woman Suffrage. 

Your Committee have also addressed letters of in- 
quiry to every candidate on every State ticket. The 
replies will be published in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Up to the present time we have received replies as fol- 
lows :— 

Republicans. — Hon. Wm. Claflin and Hon. Oliver 
Warner have replied unequivocally in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. Messrs. Allen and Endicott have given a qual- 
ified expression of approval. Messrs. Tucker and Ad- 
ams have not yet replied. 

Democrats.—Hon. John Quincy Adams and W. W. 
Warren have replied, referring us to the resolution of 
the Democratic Convention quoted above. No others 
have yet replied. We have verbal assurances, however, 
that Messrs, Chattaway and Heywood are in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. 

Prohibitionists.—The position of Wendell Phillips is 
well known. His thirty years’ record in our favor is a 
sufficient answer to any interrogations. Hon. Elipha- 
let Trask, Hon. Whiting Griswold, Hon. John I. Baker 
and Hon. Lyman W. Daggett have replied in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. George S. Ball has not yet replied. 

Labor Reformers.—Wendell Phillips is in our favor. 
James Chattaway is in our favor. Charles Cowley and 
Stillman B. Pratt have replied in favor. Messrs. Stod- 
dard and Peabody have not yet replied. 

Thus it appears that while a majority of all the can- 
didates upon the different State tickets have declared 
themselves in our favor, not a single candidate has yet 
replied in direct opposition to Woman Suffrage. 

Our friends can make up from the various tickets al- 
ready in the field a complete list of candidates favorable 
to our cause. Messrs. Claflin and Phillips, who head 
three of the four tickets, are both pronounced Woman 
Suffragists. And inasmuch as a majority of the men 
who are our earnest friends (and who alone are quali- 
fied voters) are already members of the four existing 
parties, we deem it unnecessary at this time to make 
independent nominations. 

We advise the friends of Woman Suffrage to vote ac- 
cording to their political and personal preferences for 
such candidates only as have publicly espoused our 
eause. Scratch remorselessly from your tickets every 
hostile or doubtful name, and substitute the name of a 
known friend in its stead. 

Above all, attend the primary meetings in your Sena- 
torial and Representative districts. Oppose the nomi- 
nation and election of every opponent of Woman Suf- 
frage. Secure the nomination and election of members 
of the Legislature who will vote next winter for the en- 
franchisement of the women of Masachusetts, and the 
establishment of a republican form of government in 
the old Bay State. 


JuLIA WARD Howe, 

Lucy STONE, 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 
JrEssE H. JONES, 

GEORGE H. VIBBERT, } 
Mary A. LIVERMOBE, 

W. G. Gordon, 

SetH Hunt, 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
ZILPHA H. SPOONER, 


Woman Suffrage 


State 


Central Com. 








LETTERS FROM CANDIDATES. 


We publish to day the replies of various candidates 
of the political parties, who have been interrogated by 
the “Woman Suffrage State Central Committee” as to 
their opinion on the question of Woman Suffrage, and 





the course they would pursue in the event of their 
election. We publish first the replies of the 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES. 


LETTER FROM HON. WILLIAM CLAFLIN, REPUBLICAN 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF GOVERNOR. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASS., EXECUTIVE soled 
. Boston, October 17, 1870. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others, members of the 
Committee of the Woman Suffrage Convention :— 
Ladies and Gentlemen :—Your letter with enclosure 

of certain resolutions passed at a mass convention of 
the friends of Woman Suffrage, and asking my opinion 
of the propriety of extending the suffrage to woman, is 
received. In answer I have the honor to say that 
since my entrance into public life I have always advo- 
cated giving to woman equal civil rights with man, and, 
in the Legislature, have sustained all laws tending to 
that result. 

Though the extension of suffrage to woman would 
devolve upon her great responsibilities and necessitate 
many changes in our method of administrating the laws, 
yet I cannot see upon what principle it can be logically 
withheld or denied her. Iam, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 
LETTER FROM HON. CHAS, ALLEN, REPUBLICAN CAN- 

DIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


30 Court Street, Boston, October 13, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Chairman of the Woman Suf- 
frage State Central Committee :— 

Madam :—The receipt of your Committee's letter of 
inquiry is acknowledged. 

Though of the opinion that, as a general rule, women 
should have the same right to vote as men, yet l am 
not prepared at present to say that there should be no 
qualification of this doctrine, or to promise any active 
aid, beyond the simple ex; ression of such opinions as I 
may at any time entertain, in promoting the objects of 
your society. I am very respectfully and truly yours, 

CHARLES ALLEN. 
LETTER FROM OLIVER WARNER, REPUBLICAN CANDI- 
DATE FOR THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1870. 
To Julia Ward Howe and others of the Woman Suf- 
frage State Central Committee :— 

Your letter of the 6th inst., enclosing “a copy of cer- 
tain resolutions unanimously adopted by a mass conven- 
tion of the friends of Woman Suffrage, inquiring wheth- 
er I am in favor of extending suffrage to the women of 
Massachusetts, and willing to work for their enfran- 
chisement,” has been received. ‘ 

In reply, I have the honor to say, that I believe the 
demand of women for the ballot, on equal terms and 
conditions with men, is one which cannot be denied on 
grounds of reason nor right, that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the existing prejudice toward their exercise 
of the right of suffrage will be overcome, and that their 
enfranchisement will add new dignity and greater puri- 
ty to the expression of the people’s will. 

Thus believing, I cannot hesitate in the future, as in the 
past, on all proper occasions, to do what [ can for the 
promotion of the object in which you are ngeps. 

Very respectfully yours, OLIVER WARNER. 
LETTER FROM CHARLES ENDICOTT, REPUBLICAN CAN- 
DIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF AUDITOR. 

Boston, October 12, 1870. 
To the Woman Suffrage State Central Committee, No. 3 

Tremont Place, Boston. 

I am in receipt of your letter of October 6th, in which 
you ask me whether I am in favor of extending suf- 
frage to the women of Massachusetts, and ain willing 
to aid in effecting their enfranchisement. 

In reply to this question, I will state that whenever 
the women of Massachusetts shall indicate that they 
desire the suffrage, I shall be in favor of such changes 
in our Constitution and laws as will accord to them 
that right. 

I do not believe, however, that the people of Massa- 
chusetts, either male or female, have yet been educated 
up to that point, nor that they are yet prepared for so 
important a change; hence the necessity of further ag- 
itation of the question before you can or ought to ex- 
pect complete success. 

I should doubt the wisdom of an immediate change 
(if that were possible to-day) unless the people were 
more fully prepared to receive and accept it. 

To such necessary preliminary agitation and discus- 
sion I am favorably inclined. Respectfully, 

CHARLES ENDICOTT. 


DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES. 


LETTER FROM HON. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF GOVERNOR. 

[We publish so much of this letter as is relevant, and in answer 
to the letter of inquiry of the Committee.] 

Quincy, October 13, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and others, of the Woman Suffrage 

State Central Committee :-— 

Ladies :—Permit me to thank you for your distinguish- 
ed favor of this morning, in which you do me the honor 
to inquire— 

1st. Whether I am “in favor of extending the suffrage to 
the women of Massachusetts ?” and 

2nd. Whether I am “willing to aid in effecting their 
enfranchisement?” The context indicates that your 
curiosity is concerned with my opinions only in so far 
as they are the views of a candidate of the Democratic 
party for a State office..... 

You are however aware, I presume, that it is custom- 
ary for a candidate who accepts a nomination to accept 
with it the obligation to support the opinions of his 
party, in so far, at least, as they may be explicitly declar- 
ed in the resolutions put forth by the nominating con- 
vention. 


I pray you, therefore, not to regard me as wanting | & 


either in candor or in profound respect for the earnest- 
ness of your devotion to the cause of female suffrage, if I 
crave your pefmission to submit to youas my answer 
to your questions the following extract from the resolu- 
tions of the convention held at Fitchburg yesterday :— 

“We consider the proposition to extend the suffrage 
to the women of this Commonwealth as involving too 
many social considerations to be summarily treated as 
amere political question.” Ihave the honor to be, ladies, 
your nrost obedient, humble servant, 

Joun Q. ADAMS. 
LETTER FROM W. W. WARBEN, DEMOCRATIC CANDI- 
DATE FOR TYE OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
Brieuron, MAss., Oct. 14, 1870. 
To Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and others, Woman Suffrage 

State Central Committee :— 

Mesdames and Gentlemen : —Your communication of 
the 13th inst., enclosing a copy of certain resolutions 
adopted by a Convention of the friends of Woman Suf 
rage, held in Boston on the 29th ult., has been duly re- 
ceived. In it you state that it has become your duty to 
inquire whether [ am in favor of extending suffrage to 
the women of Massachusetts and willing to aid in their 
enfranchisement. 

I cannot better answer your inquiry than by referrin 
you to the resolution on the subject adopted by the 
Convention of the Democratic party, recently held at 
Fitchburg. Having accepted a nomination at their 


Reads, have po vee ant no wish at present to take. 
any position at ce with that assumed by the party 
Very truly yours, W. W. WARREN. 


PROHIBITIONIST CANDIDATES. 


LETTER FROM HON. E, TRASK, PROWIBITION CAN- 
DIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF LIEUT.-GOVERNOR. 


SPRINGFIELD, Oct. 3, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and others, of the Woman Suf- 
frage State Central Committee :— . 
Ladies and Gentlemen :—Yours of Sept. 30th, with 
copy of resolutions passed at the Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention held at Tremont Temple, Boston, 29th ult., is 
before me. In reply I have to say that I am in favor of 
extending suffrage to women, and shall do what I can to 
bring about that result, and shall also do what I can to 
array the women against the grog-shop parties of this 
Commonwealth. Respectfully yours, 
ELIPpHALET TRASK. 
LETTER FROM LYMAN W. DAGGETT, PROHIBITION 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF AUDITOR. 


ATTLEBORO’ FALLS, MAss., Oct. 17, 1870. 
Woman Suffrage State Central Committee :— 

In answer to your inquiry I have only to say that I 
am in favor of extending suffrage to the women of Mas- 
sachusetts, and am willing to work for their enfranchise- 
ment. Respectfully yours, LyMAN W. Daagertr. 
LETTER FROM JOHN I. BAKER, PROHIBITION CANDI- 

DATE FOR THE OFFICE OF STATE TREASURER. 
BEVERLEY October 5, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others of the Woman Suf- 
frage Central State Committee :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—In response to yours of Sep- 
tember 30th, I have to say that I am in favor of extend 
ing pulirege to women, and expect in the future, as I 
have in the past, to labor for the accomplishment of 
that end, 

Respectfully yours, Joun I, BAKER. 
LETTER FROM WHITING GRISWOLD, PROHIBITION CAN- 
DIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
GREENFIELD, Oct. 6, 1870. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others of the Woman Suf- 
frage State Central Committee :— 

Dear Friends :—Your letter to me bearing date Sept. 
30, inquiring whether I am “in favor of extending suf- 
frage to the women of Massachusetts, and willing to 
work for their enfranchisemeut,” and enclosing the res- 
olutions adopted by the Woman Suffrage Convention 
held in Boston, Sept. 29, is received. 

Under other circumstances I might have some 
delicacy in replying to questions propounded to me 
while a candidate for office. But as [ am the nominee 
for an office which [ neither solicited or desired, and 
as [have long been an advocate of the enfranchise- 
mentof woman, I am free to answer both of the questions 
propounded in the affirmative. For a fuller statement 
of my views on this subject, if it is of any consequence, 
I refer you to the report which I had te honor to sub- 
mit to the Massachusetts Legislature, from the joint spe 
cial committee on Woman Suffrage,in 1869—Senate Doc- 
ument, No. 343; and also to my letter to Mrs. Julia 
‘Ward Howe, in response to an invitation to attend the 
Woman Suffrage Convention of September 29, at Tre- 
mont Temple. I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully yours, &c., W. GRIsWwoLp. 


LABOR REFORM CANDIDATES. 


LETTER FROM STILLMAN B. PRATT, LABOR REFORM 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF AUDITOR. 
OFFICE OF THE “AMERICAN WORKMAN,” | 
37 CoRNHILL, Boston, Oct. 10,1870. § 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Woman Suffrage State 
Central Committee :—In reply to your recent letter of 
inquiry as to my views on the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion, allow me to say that even as a lad three reform 
movements enlisted my sympathy and hearty and en- 
thusiastic support, viz:—the cause of Temperance, An- 
ti-Slavery and Woman Sutfrage. 

I can see no just reason why my wife or mother 
should not enjoy the privileges and responsibilities of 
the ballot as well as myself. 

Lam anxious that my daughters should have as fair a 
chance in the race of lite as my sons. Under the present 
one -sided arrangement of society, I am very sure they 
will not have equal opportunities. 

Especially, as it seems to me, would the ballot be of 
advantage to the working-women. Next to the slave, 
this class has always felt the crushing pressure of a civ- 
ilization that bestows nearly all its good things upon the 
very few, at the sacrifice of the comfort and happiness 
of the many. 

The demands of labor, for shorter hours and more lei- 
sure, would be sure to enlist the sympathy and vote of 
all the working-women. 

We ought to have the warm heart of woman, as well 
as the cool head of man, iu our political life. 

Give woman the ballot, and let her be true to the con- 
victions of her heart, and we reach a new era in the 
advancement of the race. 

I am “in favor of extending suffrage to the women of 
Massachusetts, and willing to work for their enfran- 
chisement.” STILLMAN Bb, Prarr, 
LETTER FROM CHARLES COWLEY, LABOR REFORM 
CANDIDATE FOR THE OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

LowELL, Oct. 3, 1870. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others of the Woman 
Suffrage State Central Committee :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—I have received your letter 
of the 30th ult., and reply unhesitatingly to both your 
questions in the affirmative. Eighteen years ago, when 
1 was still too young to have formed any opinions for 
myself on the subject of Woman Suffrage, I had the 
ood fortune to attend a lecture delivered in this city by 
one of the ladies whom | now have the honor to ad- 
dress—Mrs. Lucy Stone. I listened with candor and at- 
tention to the argument for Woman Suffrage then pre- 
sented, and having no prejudices to conquer, no prepos- 
sessions to surrender, I gave a ready and hearty accep- 
ance to the views of the eloquent and gifted lecturer. 

On the same night, I s:igued a petition to the Legis- 





lature (the first that I ever signed) for a Constitutional 
Amendment, extending to woman the elective franchise. 
| Nothing has since occurred to weaken—but many events 
have strengthened—the convictions then formed; and I 
have observed with great satisfaction that these opin- 
ions have gained, from year to year, a wider and wider 
acceptance among thinking men. 

But while entirely agreeing with you, touching the 
‘justice and expediency of calling the women of Massa- 
chusetts to participate in the exercise of the electoral 
function, 1 must frankly tell you that I doubt the ex- 
pediency, at this time, of organizing a political party ex- 
clusively for that end. ‘The dimensions of the platform 
would certainly be none too large if three other planks 
equally sound were added—viz: the extension of repret 
sentation to minorities, the prohibition of the employmen 
of womenand minors in factories, more than ten hours a 
day, and the erection of a rampart of law to protect the 
working classes iu America from the degradation and 
destruction which must inevitably attend the importa- 
tion, on an extensive seale, of the semi-slaves of China. 





Between the measures here named, and that to which 











you are now devoted, there is, man 
fect congruity and vdewved The prievanns nee of aah 
is identical with the wrong ain See te he 
s e which ly 
protest. The Ten Hours' is, nihonne wo- 
man’s measure. China 
are to be im hither, to supplant extensively the 
Caucasian laborers whom we now have, the ballot for 
which you strive will cease to be worth the struggle. 
Between the several measures to which I have now,re- 
ferred, and the special reform sought there are 


by 
reciprocal tendencies to assimilatio: cannot long 
be overlooked. —— a 


Whether the contest for these measures, all so just 


and so necessary, is to be conducted under two or more 
separate standards, or whether the friends of each of 
them are to be fused together, in one compact, homoge- 
neous party, they will all alike receive my entire sym- 
pathy and support. 

Iam, very truly, your obedient eorvant, 


CHARLES COWLEY, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN LOWELL. 


The Middlesex County Woman Suffrage Association 
met in convention in Lowell on Monday evening, Oct, 
3d. The audience in attendance at the first session 
was not large, owing, no doubt, to the stormy, uncom- 
fortable state of the weather. But those who did yen- 
ture out were well paid for the effort. 

Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, President of the association, call- 
ed the meeting to order, and introduced Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell, who made a brief speech, and was followed 
by Lucy Stone, who was remembered by some as having 
spoken there eighteen years ago, asking then, as now, 
for equal rights for woman. The next speaker was 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who was listened to with mark- 
ed attention. Many regrets were expressed that she 
could not be present on the following day. ' 

Tuesday morning session opened at 10 o’clock. Lucy 
Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Ada C. Bowles and Mrs. Marga- 
ret W. Campbell were the speakers at the forenoon ses- 
sion. The afternoon meeting was well attended, address- 
es were made by Stephen S. Foster of Worcester, Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Churchill of Providence, and several citi- 
zens of Lowell. 

At the evening session a very large audience assem- 
bled at anearly hour. They were somewhat disappoint- 
ed that Mrs. Livermore, who had been announced, did 
not make her appearance. But when it was explained . 
by the President that Mrs. Livermore had gone to 
Worcester to attend the Republican Convention, to’ 
which she and Lucy Stone were sent as delegates, they . 
accepted the situation and listened attentively to Mrs, , 
Churchill for more than half an hour. A gentleman of : 
the medical profession, whose name I have forgottep, 
followed Mrs. Churchill in some remarks on the oth 4 
side of the question, to which Mr. Foster replied. The,, 
meeting closed with a speech by Rev. Jesse H. Jones of, 
Natick. 

The WomAn’s JournNAL was largely subscribed for. 
Many persons became members of the association, and 
at the close of the meeting it was proposed to hold a 
series of evening meetings in Lowell at no distant date, f 
The Convention, in spite of the drawbacks of stormy 
weather and insufficient notice, was every way a suc- 
cess. M. W. ©, 





Vv 


Miss Mary Cary made her first appearance this sea-' ° 
son at the Globe Theater, on Saturday evening, in the 
character of “Mary Madden” in the play of “Henry Dan- 
bar.” With her usual painstaking, Miss Cary made a great 
deal of a really small part. Her reception was very eor- 
dial, for she is a great favorite, and her Boston admirers 
were glad to see her again after her long quiet. Though 
she has not been playing, Miss Cary has been very busy 

in preparing new roles. She has been specially engaged « 
in studying the character of “Parthenia” in“Ingomar,” in 
which it is to be hoped the Boston public will have an 
opportunity of seeing her before the season closes, ; 
————— | 
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- Miscellany. 


One day, when I came home fatigued, 
And felt inclined to grumble, 
Because my life was one of toil, 
Because my lot was humble, 
I said to Kate, my darling wife, 
In whom my whole life’s bliss is, 
“What have you got for dinner, Kate ?”’ 
“Why, bread and cheese and kisses.” 


Though worn and tired, my heart leaped up 
As those plain words she uttered. 
Why should I envy those whose bread 
Than mine’s more thickly buttered ? 
I said, “We'll have dessert at once.” 
“What's that,” she asked. “Why, this is.” 
I kissed her. Ah, what sweeter meal 
Than bread and cheese and kisses? 


I gazed at her with pure delight; 
She nodded and smiled gaily; 

I said, “My love, on such a meal 
Id dine with pleasure daily. 

When I but think of you, dear girl, 
I pity those fine misses 

Who turn their noses up and pout 
At bread and cheese and kisses. 


“And when I look at your dear form, 
And on your face so comely ; 

And when I look in your dear eyes, 
And on your dress so homely; 

And when I hold you in my arms, 
I laugh at Fortune’s misses. 

I'm blest in you, content with you, 
And bread and cheese and kisses.” 


THROUGH MUCH TRIBULATION, 


BY DINAH MARIA MULOCH. 











Between ten and twenty years ago—the precise date is 
immaterial—there was in the city of New York a bar- 
ber’s apprentice, a young boy named Reuben Vandrest. 
His Dutch lineage was indicated by his surname, which 
in course of years and generations had been corrupted 
from Vanderdest to Vandrest, while for his scriptural 
Christian name he was indebted to a worthy Quaker, 
his maternal grandfather, who had come over with Wil- 
liam Penn. These names were, in truth, all the boy 
owed to his progenitors, as from his cradle he had been 
an orphan, cast on the charity of the wide world. But 
the excellent sect to which Reuben’s mother had be- 
longed is one of the few who never cast the lambs from 
their bosom, and the orphan child was not deserted. 
"The friends took care of him, and when he was able to 
earn a livelihood, one of their number received him as 
an apprentice. Such was the short and simple story of 
the barber's boy. 

Every human being has some inner life, which the 
oatside world knows nothing of. Thus, from his ear- 
liest childhood, the passion of Reuben Vandrest had 
been music. He would follow the itinerant musicians 
through one street after another, often thus losing his 
meals, his rest, everything except his schooling, which 
precious benefit he was too wise to throw away even 
for music. 

He made friends with blind pipers, Italian hurdy- 
gurdyisis, and, above all, with wandering fiddlers; for, 
with intuitive perception, the violin—the prince of 
stringed instruments—was his chief favorite. From all 
and éach of these wandering musicians Reuben was in- 
tent on gaining something. They were won by his 
childish manners and earnest admiration—for love of 

is the same in a blind fiddler as in an opera 
singer—and ‘by degrees Reuben not only listened but 
learned to play. No instrument came amiss to him, but 
his sole private property was an old fife; and with this 

st of all orchestral varieties, the poor barber’s boy 
used to creep to his garret and there strive with his 
acute ear and retentive memory to make out the tunes 
which he had heard in the street or to invent others. 

But the grand era in the boy’s life was coming. One 
day, as he stood wistfully looking at a violin which he 
held in his arms fondly and lingeringly, prior to return- 
ing it to its right owner, a poor street musician, the idea 
of construction first entered Reuben’s mind. He had 
been accustomed to regard a violin asa mysterious 
thing—a self-creating, sound-producing being—and nev- 
er once had he considered of what it was made, or 
how. 

Now he began to peer into its mysteries, and to find 
out that it was only wood and catgut after all. He 
questioned his friend, the fiddler, but the man had scrap- 
ed away during alifetime without once casting a thought 
on the mechanism of his instrument. True, he could 
replace a broken string, and at times even manufac- 
ture a bridge with his pen-knife, but that was all. 
‘Whien Reuben inquisitively wanted to know how violins 
were made, the fiddler shook his head and said he did 
not know. 

“Do you think I could make one?” pursued the anx- 

A barst of laughter, so cu‘tingly derisive that Reu- 
ben’s face grew crimson, was the only answer. 

“Why, you little simpleton.” cried the fiddler, when 
his mirth had subsided, “surely you'll not be so silly as 
totry. You could as soon build a house as make a vio- 
lm.” 

“But violins must be made by somebody ?” 

“Yes, by people who Enow all about it; not by a lad 
like you. Take my advice, and don’t attempt impossi- 
bilities.” 

Reuben said no more; but he could not get the idea 
from his mind. Every violin that he saw he begged to 
look at; he examined the varieties of construction, the 





sort of wood used, the thickness: and fashion of the 
strings; and after weeks of consideration, he at last de- 
termined to try and make one for himself. During the 
long, light summer night he worked hour after hour 
in his garret or on the roof of his house; his natural 
mechanical skill was aided by patience and ardor; and 
with the few tools which he borrowed from the good 
natured carpenters who had given him the wood, he suc- 
ceeded in forming the body of the violin. But here a 
long cessation took place in Reuben’s toil; for he had 
not even the few pence necessary to purchase strings; 
and the bow, which he could not make, it was utterly 
out of his power to buy. He sat looking at the half-fin- 
ished instrament—a body without a soul—and even his 
fife could not console him. 

But one day a kind-hearted customer noticed the 
slight, pale looking boy who arranged his locks so gen- 
tly and carefully that Reuben became the glad recipient 
of adollar. He flew to buy catgut and an old bow, and 
with trembling hands strung his instrument. 


Who can describe the important moment? Lever- 
rier’s crowning calculation for the new planet, Lord 
Rosse’s first peep through his giant telescope, are little 
compared to poor Reuben’s first attempt to draw sounds 
from his violin. The sounds came; string after string 
tuned; the bow was applied and the violin had a soul! 
Feeble and thin the notes were, but still they were dis- 
tinct musical tones, and the boy hugged his self-made 
treasure to his beating heart, actually sobbing with 
joy. 

He played tune after tune; he never noticed that the 
evening was getting dark, he forgot his supper; and for- 
got, too—what, but for his musical enthusiasm, would 
have long since come into his mind—that though the 
childish fife might pass muster in the house of his mas- 
ter, a violin never would. 

To the good Quaker, one of the strictest of his sect, 
music was useless, sinful, heathenish—and a fiddler, in 
his eyes, was as bad as a thief. Therefore, who can 
picture Reuben’s consternation when his garret door 
opened and his master stood before him ? 

Reuben bore all Ephraim’s wrath in silence; only he 
took good care to keep his darling violin safe from the 
storm by pressing it closely in his arms. 

“Thee has been neglecting thy work and stealing fid 
dies,” said the angry man. 

“I have not neglected my work,’’ tim idly answered 
the boy; “and I have not stolen the violin—indeed, 1 
have not.” 

“How didst thee get it?” 

“T made it myself.” 

Old Ephraim looked surprised. All the music in the 
world was nothing to him; but he had a taste for me- 
chanical employments, and the idea of making a violin 
struck him as ingenious. He examined it and became 
less angry. 

“Will it play ?” 

Reuben, delighted, began one of his most touching 
airs, but his master stopped him. 

“That will do,” said he; “I only want tosee if it 
sounds—all tunes are the same. And I suppose you 
will turn musician ?” 

Reuben hung his head and said nothing. 

“Well, that thou canst never be, so I would advise 
thee not to try. Forget the fiddle and be a good barber, 
However, I will say no more—only thou must play out 
of doors next time.” 

But all the discouragements of the old Quaker could 
not repress Reuben’s love for music. He cut and curled 
and shaved, as in duty bound, and then fled away to his 
violin. From the roof of the house his music went 
forth; and in this most original concert room, with the 
open sky above him, and the pert city sparrows, now 
used to his melody, hopping by his side, did the boy 
gradually acquire the first secrets of his science. It is 
needless to enumerate the contrivances he resorted to 
for instruction—how he wandered through the streets 
at night with his violin, to gain a few cents wherewith 
to purchase old music; and how he gradually acquired 
skill so as to be admitted as a sort of supernumerary 
into a wandering band. 

One night, when this primitive orchestra was engaged 
for a ball at a private house in the city, the first violin 
mysteriously disappeared. In this dilemma young 
Reuben found courage to offer himself as a substitute. 
It was a daring thing to do. 

The other musicians first laughed at him, then heard 
him play the part which no one else could take, and 
finally suffered him to try. 

For the first time in his life, the barber's boy wit- 
nessed a ball. It seemed to him like a fairy scene—he 
was dazzled, bewildered, excited, and in his enthusiasm 
he played excellently. The night wore away; the 
dancers never seemed weary—not so the aching fingers 
of the musicians. Reuben especially, to whom the ex- 
citement was new, grew more and more exhausted, and 
at last, just as he had finished playing a waltz, fell 
fainting from his chair. Most of the gay couples 
passed on—it was only a poor musician; but one young 
girl,in whom the compassionate and simple nature of 
a child had not been swept away by the formalities of 
young ladyhood, held a glass of water to his lips. 

“Cora Dacres bringing to life a fainting fiddler,” said 
a twitting voice. “Oh, what a story when we get back 
to school.” 

The girl turned round indignantly, saying, “Cora 
Dacres is never ashamed of doing what is right. Are 
you better now?” she added gently to poor Reuben, 
who had opened his eyes. 

The youth recovered, and she disappeared among the 
dancers; but many a time did the auburn curls and 
soft, brown, sympathizing eyes of the little school-girl 
float before the vision of Reuben Vandrest, and the 
young musician often caught himself repeating over 
his sole confidant—his violin—the pretty name he had 
heard on his waking, and dimly recognized as hers— 
Cora Dacres. 





Long before he was twenty-one Reuben had devoted 
himself entirely to the musical profession. The turn- 
ing point in his career was given by a curious incident. 
One moonlight night, as he was playing on the roof as 
usual, he saw a head peep out from the uppermost win- 
dow of the opposite house. 

The head was withdrawn when he ceased playing, 
and again put forward as soon as he re-commenced. 

A natural feeling of gratified vanity prevented the 
young man from yielding to his first shy impulse of re- 
tiring, and besides, sympathy in anything relating to his 
art was so new to Reuben that it gave him pleasure to 
be attentively listened to,even by an unknown neighbor 
over the way. He threw all his soul into his violin and 
played until midnight. 

Next day, while at his duties in his master’s shop, the 
apprentice was sent for at the house opposite. Reuben 
went, bearing the insignia of his lowly trade; but instead 
of a patient customer, he saw a gentleman, who only 
smiled at his array of brushes. 

“I didnot send for you to act as barber,” said the stran- 
ger, in English which was strongly tinctured with a for- 
eign accent, “but to speak about the violin playing which 
I heard last night. Am I rightly informed that the per- 
former was yourself?” 

“It was, sir,” answered Reuben, trembling with eager- 
ress, 

“Who taught you?” 

4, myself.” 

“Then you love music ?” 

“With my whole heart and soul!” said the young man 
enthusiastically. ‘ 

The stranger skilfully drew from Reuben the little his- 
tory of himself and his violin, and talked to him long 
and earnestly. P 

“You have a true feeling for that noble art to which 
I, too, belong,” he said. “You may have many difficul- 
ties to encounter, but never be discouraged—you will 
surmount them all. You have had many hindrances— 
but listen, and I will tell you what I went through 
with at your age. I once came, like you, to the great- 
est capital in Europe, my head full of music, but utter- 
ly without means. My only wealth was my violin. 
I left it one day in my poor chamber, while I went out 
to buy a loaf with my last coin. 

“When I came back my violin was gone. It had been 
stolen! May God forgive me for the crime I contem- 
plated in my mad despair! I rushed to the river; I 
plunged in; but I was saved from the death I sought-— 
saved to live for better things. My friend,” continued 
the musician, after a long silence, during which his face 
was hidden by his hands, “in all the trials of your career 
remember this of mine—take warning.” 

“TI will, I will!” cried Reuben, much moved. 

“And now, after having told you this terrible secret 
in my life, it is as well that I shou'd not reveal my name 
—and besides it could do you no good, as I set out for 
Europe to-morrow. But should you ever come to Paris, 
come to this address, leave this writing, and you will 
hear from me.” 

The gentleman wrote some lines in a foreign language 
which Reuben could not make out, though among his 
musical acquaintances he had gained a little knowledge 
of both French and Italian. He then gave Vandrest 
the address, and bade him adieu. 

The young man long pondered over this adventure, 
and it was the final crisis which made him relinquish a 
trade so unpleasing to him for the practice of his beloved 
art. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the profession of music 
is an easy, careless life, to which any one may turn who 
has a taste fur more solid pursuits. Inno calling is 
intellectual activity and arduous study more imperative- 
ly required. He who would attain to even moderate 
eminence in it must devote years of daily, patient toil to 
dry and uninteresting branches of study. A poet may 
be one by nature; it is utterly impossible that a musi- 
cian can be great without as deep science as ever puz- 
zled a mathematical brain. 

He must work—work every inch of his way—must 
dig the foundation and enrich the soil before he can form 
his garden and plant his flowers. Thus did our young 
barber. He studied scientifically what he had first learn- 
ed through the instinct of genius, and rose slowly and 
gradually in his profession. Sometimes his slight and 
ordinary appearance, which made him look more boyish 
than he really was, his quaint, Old World name, and, 
above all, a simplicity and Quaker-like peculiarity in his 
dress and manner, aroused the ridicule of his compan- 
ions, who followed music more for show than through 
real love of the art. But the story of his early persever - 
ance always disarmed them; and it was a common say- 
ing in reference to young Vandrest, that he who, un- 
taught, could make a violin, could surely play it, 

By degrees the young violinist rose into note, and be- 
came received into society where he could hardly have 
dreamed that he should ever set his foot. Many a rich 
citizen was pleased to welcome to his house Mr. Van- 
drest, the young and unassuming musician, whose gen- 
tle manner and acknowledged talents were equally prized. 
The barber apprentice was utterly forgotten, or else 
only thought of asa proof of how much a man’s 
fortune lies in his own hands if he will try. 

In one of those elegant reiinions Vandrest again heard 
the name which had never utterly gone from his memo- 
ry through all his vicissitudes—Cora Dacres. He turn- 
ed round, and saw the altered likeness of the girl who 
had held the cup of water to his lips on the night of the 
ball. She had grown into womanly beauty, but he re- 
membered the face still. She had not the faintest memo- 
ryofhim. How could it be so? Light and darkness 
were not more different than the pleasing, intellectual, 
gentleman.like man who was introduced to her, and the 
pale, angular, ill-clad little boy whom she had pitied and 
aided. 

Sometimes Vandrest thought he wouid remind her of 
the circumstances but then a vague feeling of sensitive- 
ness aud shame prevented him. He went home, and 








again his old violin might have heard br®athed over it 
the name of Cora Dacres; but this time not in boyish 
enthusiasin for whatever was pleasing and beautiful, but 
in the first strong, all-absorbing love of manhood, awak- 
ened in a nature which was in every way calculated to 
receive and retain that sentiment in its highest, purest 
and most enduring form. 

Reuben Vandrest, who had hitherto cared for nothing 
on earth but his violin, soon learned to love, and with the 
enthusiastic attachment of an earnest and upright na- 
ture, for, with all the allurements of a musical career 
Reuben remained as simple-minded and Zuileless my 
character as the sect from which he sprung. And Cora 
was worthy to inspire the love of such aman. Whether 
she returned it or not, Reuben did not consider—he was 
too utterly absorbed in the new bliss of loving, and Joy- 
ing her, to think of asking himself the question. He 
visited at her house and became a favorite with her fa- 
ther—a would-be amateur, who took pleasure in filling 
his drawing-rooms with musicians, and treating them as 
costly and not disagreeable guests. 

But at last Mr. Dacres was roused from his apathy by 
the evident regard existing between his daughter and 
the young Vandrest. 

Though he liked the violinist well enough, the bint of 
Reuben’s marrying Cora sounded ill in the ears of the 
prudent man, especially when given by one of those odi- 
ous good-natured friends with whom the world abounds. 
The result was a conversation between himself and Van- 
drest, in which, utterly bewildered and despairing, poor 
Reuben declared his hidden and treasured love; first 
with the timidity of a man who sees his inmost heart 
laid bare, and then with the firmness given by a con- 
sciousness that there is in that heart nothing for which 
an honest man need blush. 

“I am sorry for you, Mr. Vandrest,” said the blunt yet 
not ill-meaning citizen. “But it is impossible that you 
can ever hope for Cora’s hand.” 

“Why impossible ?” said the young man, recovering all 
his just pride and self-possession. “I am not rich, but I 
have an unspotted name, and the world is all before me. 
Do you object to my profession ?” 

“By no means; a musician is an honorable man, just 
as much as a storekeeper.” 

At any other time the complimentary comparison 
would have made Reuben smile, but now he only an- 
swered, while the color deepened on his cheek :~ 

“Is it because of my early life? My father was of 
good family. But it may be you would blush to remem- 
ber that your daughter’s husband served in a barber's 
shop.” 

“My dear sir,” said’ Mr. Dacres, “you forget we are 
Americans, and talent and wealth are our only aristoc- 
racy. The first you undoubtedly possess, but without the 
second you cannot marry Cora; and there is no chance 
of your becoming a rich man.” 

“Will you let me try ?” eagerly inquired Vandrest. 

“Tt would be of no use. You could not succeed.” 

“I could—I could!” exclaimed the young man impetu- 
ously. “Only let me hope. I would try anything to win 
Cora!” 

And in his earnestness of love did Reuben pursue his 
almost hopeless way. He had pledged his word that he 
would not try to win her—this her father imperatively 
demanded—but Mr. Dacres also promised that he would 
leave his daughter free, nor would he urge her to accept 
any other husband during the three years of absence 
which he required of Reuben Vandrest. They parted— 
Reuben and Cora—with the outward seeming of ordina- 
ry acquaintance; but was it likely that a love so deep as 
that of the young musician should have been entirely 
suppressed by him, or unappreciated by her who was its 
object ? 

They parted without any open confession—but did 
not Cora’s heart follow the wanderer as he sailed toward 
Europe ?—did she not call up his image and repeat his 
unmusical name, as though it had contained a world of 
melody in itself?—and did she not feel as certain in her 
heart that he loved her as if he had told her soa hun- 
dred times ? 

As Vandrest was preparing for the voyage, he ac- 
cidently found the long-forgotten note of the stranger 
musician. It directed him to Paris, and to Paris he de- 
termined to proceed as all Europe was alike to one who 
knew not a single soul in the wide expanse of the Old 
World. He arrived there, and found in his unknown 
friend the kind-hearted and talented Swede, who, on the 
death of Paganini, had become the first violinist in the 
world—Ole Bull. 

The success of the young American was now made 
sure. The great violinist had too much genius to fear 
competitors,and no mean jealousy kept him from ad- 
vancing the fortunes of Vandrest by every means in his 
power. Reuben traversed Europe, going from capital to 
capital, everywhere making friends, and, what was stil 
more important to him, money. He allowed himself no 
pleasures, only the necessaries of life, and laid up his 
gains for the grand object of care—the acquiring of 4 
fo1tune for Cora. 

He rarely heard of her; he knew not but that her love 
might change; and sometimes asense of the utter wild- 
ness of his project came upon him with freezing reality. 

But intense love like his, in an otherwise calm and 
unimpassioned nature, acquires a strength unknown ” 
those who are stirred by every impulse. And Reuben’ 
love “by its own might fulfilled itself.” 

Ere the three years had expired, he returned to 
America, having realized a competence. With a beating 
heart the young musician stood before his mistress, told 
her all his love, and knew that he was loved. It was 
very sweet to hear Cora reveal, in the frankness of her 
true heart, which felt no shame with having loved one 
so worthy, how her thoughts had continually followed 
him in his wanderings, and how every success of his had 
been doubly sweet to her. But human happiness is 
never unmixed with pain; and when Cora looked at 
the altered form of her betrothed, his sunken and color-. 
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less face, and his large, bright eyes, a dreadful fear took 
possession of her, and she felt that joy itself might be 
purchased with too dear a price. It was so indeed. 

Reuben's energy had sustained him until the reiiction 
of hope fulfilled came, and then his health failed. A 
jong illness followed. But he had one blessing—his afli- 
anced wife was near him. Amidst all her anguish Cora 
felt thankful that he had come home first, and that it 
was her hand and her voice which now brought com- 
fort to her beloved, and that she could pray he might 
live for her. 

And Reuben did live. Love struggled with death— 
and won the victory. In the next year, in the lovely 
season of an American spring, the musician wedded his 
betrothed, and took her to a sweet country home, such 
as he had often dreamed of when he used to siton sum- 
mer evenings on the house-top in New York, looking 
at the blue sky, and luring sweet music from his rude 
violin. And in Reuben’s pleasant home there was no 
relic more treasured than this same violin, which had 
first taught him how much can be done with a brave 





heart. 


A PLEA FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


The following isa remark attributed to a Washington 
belle: “When you are walking up a room, with the wo- 
men who don’t like you looking at you, there is an 
amount of moral support to be derived from a Paris toi- 
Jette not to be found in the firmest religious principles.” 
What a narrow soul and shallow brain such a woman 
must have! Yet she is right, for the dress certainly is of 
more value than any principles she is capable of having. 
And yet she is the exponent of alarge class of women, 
and they are the great obstacles in the way of oth- 
er women, to an honest, independent life. They pride 
themselves on their pretty ignorance of all the great 
questions of life;. they abhor strong-minded women. 
They do not believe in the duty of every woman, as 
well as man, to be of some use to their day and genera- 
tion. Work, indeed! they are “like the lilies of the 
field,” “they toil not, neither do they spin, yet So lomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

They are not satisfied with immolating all that is no- 
ble and womanly in themselves on this altar of fashion, 
but they put the children of the nation into the same 
servitude. A fashionable woman is bad enough, but a 
fashionable child is pitiful. We see them everywhere, 
flounced, ruffled and frizzled, mincing and affected, not a 
natural or childlike thing about them, miniature ladies. 
They are au fait upon matters of etiquette, criticize 
dress likea French modiste. Children who have had 
no childhood, who, from the time they left the nursery 
were ushered into balls and beaux and toilettes. It is the 
little girls who suffer most, for papa emancipates the boys 
atan early age. The shrewd man ofthe world has no idea 
of having his boys “good for nothing.” But all society 
consents to look upon girls as highly ornamental and 
very fragile toys, of no earthly use, nor heavenly either, 
for that matter, unless they are beautiful, and a “thing 
of beauty is a joy forever.” 

Women in moderate c'rcumstances, who are them- 
selves simple and modest in their dress, vie with their 
richer neighbors to make their children walking fashion- 
plates. They put so many tucks, ruffles, flounces, over- 
skirts and ribbons on the little bodies, they have no time 
nor strength left to give to the immortal soul of the child. 
I see children every day for whose material comfort and 
pleasure all is done that care can devise or wealth pro- 
vide, and yet my heart aches for those children, for their 
little hearts are waste places, and they will become soul- 
less, selfish women. 

Children’s parties have become elaborate affairs, with 
invitations a week in advance, music and refreshments 
on as grand a scale as the grown-up “parties.” The 
little folks come at the time they should go to bed, rus- 
tling in silks and glistening with jewels, and daintily 
gloved. In all their ways and manners the little people 
ape their elders so that in looking on you would fancy 
it intended to bea burlesque upon fashionable life. 
These things make children wholly artificial, and destroy 
all relish for simple pleasure. A iittle girl who had been 
to several grand affairs attended a genuine children’s 
party, with good, wholesome refreshments, merry games 
and plain dresses; on being asked how she liked the 
party, her answer was, “Oh! you know it was not a 
dress party; it was a very common party.” When a 
child of eight is thus critical, what will the woman be? 

Now these amusements and this manner of dress not 
only fill a child’s mind with vanity, pride and selfish- 
ness, but they ruin their physical health. The prevail- 
ing physical weakness among women is becoming alarm- 
ming. A physician of extended practice told me that 
in all his acquaintance he did not know one healthy 
woman. If it could only become the fashion for women 
to be healthy! If they could only be made to feel that 
ill health was almost acrime! It would seem as if the 
women of this generation had suffered enough from ill 
health to make the physical health of thcir little girls 
their first ccnsideration. But don’t we all know that it 
is considered interesting to be pale and slender and deli- 
cate? Have we not all heard good, sensible women, in 
all other matters, compare notes as to their ailments in 
a proud and satisfied manner? Oh, the ailments and 
general uselessness of their daughters! 

But the trouble is that these interesting girls develop 
into sickly, complaining women, who break down and 
grow prematurely old, and peevish, and morbid, and 
good for nothing, under the first burden of maternity; 
whose nights and days are filled with anguish—who 
make desolate and dismal homes. You and I have seen 
them, and we have wished from the bottom of our hearts 
for the days of our strong backed and efficient grand- 
mothers, who were towers of strength and arms of de- 
liverance, capable of meeting the troubles of life face to 
face and vanquishing them. 

If I had eloquence, and could speak to the women 
of this nation, the whole burden of my exhortation 





would be, Health! Be well! be strong! Watch 
above all treasures your children’s health, for it is the 
best of all armors for warding off trouble. For the 
spirit may be ever so willing, but if the flesh be weak, 
it availeth little. This should be my cry. I have al- 
most reached the point where I am willing to allow a 
child to be wholly uneducated, if health and strength 
must be sacrificed ip getting an education. Mothers, be 
brave enough to disregard all claims offashion. Give 
children plenty of plain, wholesome food, regular hours 
and sensible clothes. Let the girls romp and race 
with their brothers, let them get brown as gypsies. 
Sunshine is healthy. Teach them to be truthful, earnest 
and self-sacrificing, and we shal! have capable and brave 
women, and nerves will go out of fashion. 

HELEN A. BRASTON. 





A TIMELY WARNING. 


The London Figaro is responsible for the subjoined 
paragraph. 

We have now a new fact for the ladies—for those of 
them, that is, who fo low the freaks of fashion, and pro- 
pitiate that exacting goddess by wearing the high-built, 
conical-shaped heeled boot of the period. Let them 
know, on medical authority—for we read it in a surgi- 
cal contemporary—that tight boots produce weak eyes! 
The local pain they suffer is a mere nothing; the agony 
of the corns and bunions produced by the compression 
of their feet into bottines sizes too small for them may be 
patiently endured by these pretty martyrs, who would 
rather be elegant than easy; but what do they say now, 
when we tell them that the present fashion in boots 
produces the unsteady, bashful | ok about the eyes, the 
chronic winking of the lids, and the contracted brow— 
all such sure signs of approaching weakness of sight—cul- 
minating in asthenopia. Too much may be paid for the 
whistle; it may be very desirable to have a “tootsey” 
shapely an‘ arched like that of Lady Hester Stanhope, 
beneath whose instep it is said that water could flow; 
but to obtain such a pretty extremity at the expense of 
the eyes, which, after all, have far more to do with the 
conquest of man than even the ankles or the instep, is 
certainly foolish policy. The “Alexandria Limp” and 
the “Grecian Bend” were results of the boots of the day 
that we could laugh at; but when we find that a neat 
boot often implies impaired eyesight, we at once con- 
demn the use of tight boots. 





KEEPING THE PORES OPEN. 


The importance of the breathing function of the skin 
can be easily shown by experiment, for if we varnish 
over the skin the subject so varnished often dies of noth- 
ing more or less than suffocation. Insects breathe en- 
tirely through their skin. The skin does about one 
thirtieth of the work similar to that performed by the 
lungs, and in diseases of the latter it is very like'y much 
more active in purifying the blood. Then the skin car- 
ries off by the sweat much solid matter that would be, 
if retained in the body, very injurious. 

Under ordinary circumstances, about a pound and a 
half of sweat is given by a manin aday. The body is 
also kept at proper temperature by the evaporation of 
sweat; hence the importance of keeping the skin in or- 
der that nature may regulate the heat of the body. In- 
attention to these points give rise io various disorders of 
the system, especially colds, coughs, and the like. 

The fluid which is sweated out of the body comes 
from the blood-vessels in the deeper part of the skin. A 
word more about the work of the little fatty glands, and 
this subject may be left. 

These little structures give exit to fatty matter, that, 
by inducing a slightly greasy state of skin, prevents too 
great evaporation; it acts as a protection to the skin 
against irritants, and it also carries off certain fatty acids 
from the body. In an irritative skin these —_— get 
choked up by the retained fatty matter, and we then 
have pimples, as about the face.—Cassell’s Household 
Guide. 








JUST FOR FUN, 


The Gaul of bitterness—France. 
A green grocer—one who trusts. 
Financial barbarism—shaving notes. 





Relatives that ought to make good pedestrians—step- 
sons. 

This motto is dedicated to unsuccessful suitors: He 
wooed, and she wouldn’t. He cooed, but she couldn’t. 

A modest music dealer was recently nonplussed by a 
lady as stout as Parepa-Rosa, who inquired: “Have you 
‘Put Me in My Little Bed?’ ” 

An ingenious New Yorker has learned how to keep 
an umbrella. He buys a big cotton one, fractures two 
ribs, and breaks off six inches of the handle. No one 
steals it. 

An Irishman, after enjoying a watermelon for the first 
time in this country, passed a field of pumpkins, and re- 
marked,“If they were so good when green, how much bet- 
ter they must be when ripe!” 

A lawyer of this city has conspicuously displayed in 
his office the following suggestive notification: “Gentle- 
men whoexpectorate on the floor cannot expect to rate 
as gentlemen.” 

A young professor at one of the colleges married a 
lady twenty years his senior. This was said by a witty 
friend to be a proof of his ambition, as he appeared de- 
sirous of studying “the ancients.” 

A reverend divine, who was but a so-so preacher, be- 
ing accidentally called upon for a sermon, asked a friend 
what heshould preach about; to which the other coolly 
replied, “About five minutes.” 

“What a fine head your boy has,” said an admiring 
friend. “Yes,” said the fond father, “he’s a chip of the 
old block ; ain't you, Johnnie?” “I guess so,” replied the 
boy, “my teacher said I was a young blockhead.” 

A teacher in a New Orleans Sunday school was ex- 
amining his boys, and asked them, “Who was Pontius 
Pilate ?” when one of the boys, with a smile of triumph, 
exclaimed, “I know, Mr. M.; he was the pilot of the ‘R. 
E. Lee.’ ” . 

A genial rector of a village parish in Minnesota found 
it difficult to get his salary promptly. Latterly it was 
much behind. Going to one of his delinquent parishion- 
ers in the hardware trade, he looked over all his stock 
of corkscrews very fastidiously, seeking a large one of 


peculiar strength and size. To the inquiry, “What do 
you want of such a thing, anyhow ?” the answer came, 
“My dear sir, I want a corkscrew that can draw my 
salary !” 

A young minister, who once officiated for Robert Hall, 
was much chagrined that no notice was taken of his ser- 
mon. Anxious to ascertain the great orator’s opinion, 
he said, “I don’t think I wearied the people by the 
length of my sermon.” “No,” said Robert Hall, “nor by 
its depth.” 

















E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 


Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have ong 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 





Dr. Srxar can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 

Sully invited to call on Dr. Spear. 6m May 21. 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE HS, 

Neo. 5 Pemberton Square (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Keal Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 

+ G. STEVENS. Mary E. Stevens. 
t. 1. 8m 


WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of arr, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


=] 

DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dys ja, 
eee. Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WasHineTon Sr., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18, 


RROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 

This wonderful and popular compound has unquestionably be- 
come a ry yom and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, Colic, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea, Indigestion and Te. It cures Ery- 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Barber’s Itch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Internal and External Piles. It is a sure 
Hair Restorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
and destroys the ‘Animal Parasite’ (Hair-Eater) at the root of 
the hair. ousands use it. it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
nally or aT. $1 per bottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, a. Sold by Druggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
cts. per bottle. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 99 Court street, 
(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 

Sept. 10. ly C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 


TIFIC(IAL TEE ! 
inserted Mee new gg fe, never before used ofa. until 
used by the subscriber. Itis a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. Wedo not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
always with complete success. The most difficult cases solicited. 

TEETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrovs Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all o ions @ known on application, which in 
every case will be found reasonable. 

DRS. SAWYER & LANE, 

SURGEON DENTISTS 

July 2. 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 





+ 
ly 
DR. N. KENISON & SON, 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 
57 Temple Pliace, 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents each. NAILS, 50 ctu. to $1.00. 
Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successfel practice. to 
——-_ and surgeons of Boston and vicini 2 
ay. 


ours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Open on Sun ly May 7. 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 

Ladies call upon ys daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Offices=-292 Washington St., Boston, ly 
MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 


FRED. D. ALLING’S 
CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also “Flox,” a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No. 4 Liserty Square (Room 12), 
Boston. ly Te Aug. 13. 

REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machinef for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
oxhibited with pleasure. 








NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 ‘'emple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Ee. VARNEY, Manager. 
aGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. ly July 16 





NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN., | 
Re 


HAIR-CUT TE Race Mam’ 
- LADIES’ WORK, of every oa 
bead or made to order. Wide ¥ 2 Lyd y 
quaranteed and prices satisfactory, te 
Deer ae 
J 5 , ke. instruction in Decal- 





comanie FREE. 
Stained Glass 


a... 





- MARSLON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Neos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprieter. tf 


DON’T WEAR TEETH 
Covartan Bap poet of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 


BRIGHAM & HOLLACH, 


May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


a Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
arene Peas experience tv bear upon 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OF FICE-<-579 T it Street 
mear Union Park, ~ Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


as MRS. PAIGE. 
Teacher and Axthor of PP. ive and Eclectic 


Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 


Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying and 
pupils. rence—O. Dirson & Co. . ly July 2. 


NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
15T==sTremont Strect--<-157 
New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 
GEO. W. WARE & Co., 
Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 


h ADAME AND MISS ALMA KRIEGE’S Course for 
the Training of Kin mn Teachers, extending through 
n NOVEMBER Ist, at 
Charles St., BOSTON. 
Circulars to be had at the office of the WomAN’s JouRNAL. No 
_— yaaa after the commencement of the term. ss 

















six months, will 


“THE BLANCHARD 
Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 


Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place'in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where al 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared 

Each MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement o 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines. 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. . 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express ‘wil 
be promptly attended to. ” 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


J. B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gen. Aaryt. 
July 16. '. 6m 








1870--71. ribose 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 


Pablished every Saturday. } 


AN INDEPENDENDENT REFORM AND LIT-~ 
ERARY JOURNAL. 


AARON M. POWELL, Epiror. 


WENDELL Patties, Lydia Maria Child, Rev. John T, Sangent. 
Hon. George W. Julian, Frederick Douglass, Mary Grew, Julia 
Ward Howe, Louisa M. Alcott, Col. T. W. Higginson, and others 
contributors. 

Mr. Pat.ures’ articles alone are worth many times the sub- 
scription price for the year. 

Tux NATIONAL STANDARD will be radical in its treatment of 
public questions; independent in its political relations; willagek 
to eradicate the spirit of caste; to secure equal rights for women ; 
to promote the welfare of the laborer; to extend civilization and 
ultimate citizenship to the Indian; to obtain justice for the ep- 
pressed everywhere; to strengthen the cause of Temperance; of 
Education; and to promote practical, unsectarian religion, and 
all that makes for peace and a true civilization. 

Subscription price, per year, $3.00. To clubs of five, $2.50; to 
clubs of ten, $2.00. Single copies six cents. A Liberal Premium 
List. Tae STANDARD offers superior inducements to Advertisers 





(From the Philadelphia North American.} 

The National Standard—Volume I., No. 1—arrives as the lega- 
tee of the National Anti-Slavery Standard, It is dedicated to the 
advocacy of humanitarian interests, and will be both radical and 
independent... . The National Standard retains the distinetive 
features and ability of its prototype, and is sufficiently desoribed 
and commended thereix:. 


(From the St. Louis Weekly Tribune] 
The National Standard, the new name of the old Anti-Slavery 
Standard, comes to us in a new dress, and in quarto form, pub- 
lished weekly as of old. We welcome it in any and in all shapes 








_ (From the Boston Commonwealth.) 
We are heartily pleased to have this able coadjutor in goo 
works (The National Standard) back again in weekly form. 
Specimen numbers sent free. Address 
A.M. POWELL, 
Editor of The National Standard, 
Ne. 696 Broadway, New York. 


“HOW WOMEN CAN MAKE MONEY, 
MARRIED OR SINGLE.” 





1 Vol. 500 . Poly, Titesteeted. Agents wanted in all seo- 
tions. Send s » wey ay ; 
D. E. FISK & CO., PosLisngrs, 
Oct. 15. at Springfield, Maas. 
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WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Mrs. G. A. Crosby is constable in Decatur, Ill. 

Miss Kellogg is devoting her leisure time to the study 
of English opera. 

Two young ladies have entered the California Uni- 
versity. 

Laura Lawrence isan American lady who goes to 
France as a volunteer nurse. 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa will pass the winter in London, 
returning to America with an opera troupe next spring. 

Rosa Bonheur is engaged in painting the favorite dog 
of the Emperor Alexander II. of Russia. 

Dr. Newman’s wife lectured to ladies only in Wash- 
ington, Tuesday evening, on the Mormon problem. 

It is announced that Mrs. Dahlgren will occupy her- 
self in writing the life of her husband, the late Admiral 
Dahigren. 

The first female student in the University of Helsing- 
fors, Russia, a Miss Tschetschulin, has just been accept- 
ed as a regular attendant upon the lectures. 


Mrs. H. T. Durant, of Boston, has opened her kind 
heart to the extent of giving ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of books to the library of Mount Holyoke Seminary. 


The young ladies of Crawfordsville, Ind., have under 
rehearsal a new play, which they expect to bring before 
the public this week. It is entitled,“The Indiana Leg- 
islature in the Twentieth Century.” 


It is the unanimous testimony of the London critics 
that the most artistic and impressive dramatic reading 
yet heard by this generation is that of “Antony and 
Cleopatra” by Mrs. Isabella Dallas (Miss Glyn). 


The business women of New Orleans, in indignation 
meeting assembled, have declared their intention to rent 
no more post-office boxes until the postmaster provides 
them a decent entrance-way to the building. 


The other day four young ladies, daughters of William 
Cross, of Vallonia, Indiana, attacked and beat a man 
whom they charged with writing under their father’s 
sale bills a notice that they, too, would be sold with oth- 
er property. 

A young lady in the town of La Prairie, Wisconsin, 
who is teaching school and boarding two miles from the 
schoolhouse, has walked to and from the scene of her 
labors each day, making an aggregate of 320 miles dur- 
ing the summer. 


A lady correspondent to-day interviewed the Empress 
at Chiselworth, and found her in excellent spirits, hope- 
ful for the future of France. The Empress was cheered 
by to-day’s news, and felt confident that the tide was 
turning. 

Fanny Fern makes answer to a paragraph which has 
been going the rounds, to the effect that she would con- 
clude her literary labors this year, thus: “The above an- 
nouncement is gratuitous. Being a woman, I have no 
intention of stopping till I get through.” 


Mrs. Van Cott, who is to give her entertaining and in- 
structive lecture, “The Wine Cup and the Altar,” this 
winter, has planned to hold a farewell meeting with her 
New England friends, at Springfield, Mass., December 
26th, on the eve of her departure for Chicago and the 
West. 


Miss Frances A. Rutherford, M. D., has filed her ac- 
ceptance of the office of City Physician, in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., taken the obligation administered by a female 
notary public, Miss Julia Coffinbury, and entered upon 
the discharge of her duties. Grand Rapids isa city of 
sizteen thousand inhabitants. 


Two young women living in Germany have entered 
suit for possession of a share of $80,009 worth of prop- 
erty in Council Bluffs, Iowa, left by three brothers, de- 
ceased, one of whom had a wife and child, who claim the 
property as sole heirs. The sisters say they are entitled 
to the portion owned by the unmarried brothers. 


At the Delaware County (Iowa) Democratic Conven- 
tion, held in Delhi on the 17th ult., Mrs. D. Louise In- 
galls was nominated by acclamation for recorder of 
deeds, and Mrs. Esther E. Clark for superintendent of 
schools by acclamation; Miss J. F. Jackson and two 
gentlemen were nominated for supervisors. The nomi- 
nations of the three ladies were received with freat ap- 


Plause, 

‘tne only female “comrade” in the Grand Army of the 
Republic is Mrs. Cady Brownell, who was admitted to 
that honor at Post Elias Howe, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
on the 9th ult. Mrs. Brownell served gallantly in the 
late war, being connected with a Rhode Island regiment. 
At the battle of Newbern, when her husband was 
wounded and dropped the colors, she bravely gathered 
them up and carried them into battle. She was after- 
ward wounded, and honorably discharged from the ser- 
vice. 


“It is most touching,” writes an English lady, “‘to see 
and hear how German women of every rank, position 
and occupation are at work for the soldiers, especially 
for the sick and wounded, whether German or French. 
An elderly lady, for instance, many yeats bedridden and 
very ill, sews and knits six hours a day to supply cloth- 
ing to the wounded brought to the wwn in which she 
resides. An acquaintance of mine wrote me she had 
not been to bed for ten nights, so incessantly was she 
occupied in cooking for the soldiers passing through the 
village in which she lives.” 


The Topeka Record says that some three years ago 
two maiden ladies appeared in the vicinity of Osawkee. 
They built a cabin of poles that they carried on ther 
shoulders over a quarter of a mile. In this habitation 
they have resided ever since, with no protector excepta 
large savage dog. They nowhave nineteen head of cat- 
tle, forty-eight hea of hogs, eight horses, and a large 
outfit of geese and chickens, etc. They manage their 
own business transactions, without any outside aid. 


They cut and put up their own hay, chop their own 
wood, and do the same amount of work that two men 


| would do under similar circumstances. They have no 


society, but appear to be women of fair education. The 
history of these women prior to their appearance on the 
Grasshopper,and the cause which led them to adopt 
this course of life, are veiled in mystery. 
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THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


The social evil, and how to restrict it,is a subject 
which is occupying considerable attention in this city. 

The Medical Repertory of April contained an article 
from Prof. Tate, of the Cincinnati College of Medicine, in 
which he makes some very excel'ent suggestions, which 
it would be well for those in authority to act upon. He 
believes the Board of Health to be in error in taking 
the position that nothing can be done to counteract the 
evil. He says, “For my part, I am fully persuaded that 
much can be done by a combination of strong public 
sentiment and judicious legislation, to prevent and con- 
trol this monstrous evil. I have said, prevent and con- 
trol, for Iam sure that in this case,as in regard to 
most other matters, it will be found that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” With this senti- 
ment I entirely agree. That immorality among men 
could be prevented if the right means was employed, 
there can be no doubt, but I fear the Dr. has made one 
mistake on this very point. He thinks there should be 
such a strong public opinion against men living single 
as will compel them to marry; and he presents “a law 
to prevent prostitution, and encourage marriage,” which 
he hopes would be very efficacious. 

The first section of this proposed law provides that 
“No unmarried person over twenty-five years of age 
shall hold any office of trust, honor, or profit, within the 
gift of the people of this State,” and the fourthf“That 
all unmarred persons over the age of twenty-five years 
(after all other taxes are deducted) shall be subjected to 
the following assessment on their income, viz: from twen- 
ty-five to thirty years to one fourth of their income, and 
after thirty years, and until death or marriage, to one half 
their income; and in case of the death of any unmar- 
ried person owning property in this State, whether res- 
ident or non-resident, one half the estate, both personal 
and real, shall be forfeited to the State.” 

Itis evidently the object of these two sections, to im- 
pose such penalties on unmarried men, and bring such 
influences to bear on them, as will force them to marry; 
and by this means secure morality among them. But 
if I mistake not, Prof. Tate’s law would fail to produce 
the moralizing effect he | opes for; but would rather in- 
crease the evil. It is well known that the houses it is 
proposed to regulate are supported to a great extent by 
married men, who would not be affected by his provi- 
sion. Is it asked why married men visit those places? 
Perhaps if we could read the hearts’ history of those men 
and their wives, we might learn that their marriage 
was brought about by other influences than those of 
affection — that the parents of these married parties 
lad in some way violated their affectional natures. I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe that when people marry 
they should do so because impelled by that strong affec- 
tion which alone can make concession a pleasure, and 
enable them to live in harmony and happiness, notwith- 
standing conflicting opinions, and the many trials inci- 
dent to educating and providing for a family. 

If men are to be induced to take to themselves wives, 
in order to exempt themselves from oppressive taxation, 
or as a matter of respectability,or from any other mo- 
tives than the promptings of a pure affection, women 
will never know, when asked to enter what has hereto- 
fore been considered the holy bonds of wedlock, wheth- 
er he who proposes has selected her as he would select 
a servant girl, or huusekeeper, because he thinks she 
will best suit his purpose, or because he is attracted to 
her by true affection—such affection as most women are 
romantic enough to desire. 

As I understand it, the author of the article under 
consideration takes the position that a man should mar- 
ry. If not because having met one to whom he is at- 
tached by a higher sentiment than mere animal love— 
one “whose angel face shines bright, and makes a sun- 
shine in the shady place,” for him, he is impelled to unite 
his fortunes with hers for life, then he must do so, be- 
cause he, “wickedly perverting the object of one of the 
strongest instincts of our nature—one which was wisely 
given in order that the race might increase and multi- 
ply,” desires to give license to his lower propensities, 
unpurified by high motives or ennobling sentiment. 
It is not asked that he be made by law and a strong 
public sentiment to confine his instincts to the “proper 
channel ;” he is to be allowed to pervert them, and in 
order that he may do 80 respectably, some woman is to 
be deceived into the belief that he loves her; for of 
course he cannot deal frankly with her, or his tax bill 
will ruin him long ere he finds one who will consent to 
oceupy such a degrafling position; he therefore goes 
through with a proper amount of courting. 

What can be expected from such a union? It cannot 
be long before the wife discovers in what relation she 
stands to her husband (for he will not act the hypocrite 
always),and then what must be ler feelings? She can 
no longer honor the man who has deceived her into a 
union which is merely physical and legal. And what 
ean be expected of the children of this marriage of con- 





venience; and what of the influences by which they 


are surrounded? No looks or words of endearment 
pass between their parents, developing a kindred senti- 
ment in them. No atmosphere of love softens and ex- 
alts their every thought and feeling, making home the 
“dearest spot on earth” to them. All is practical, cold 
and unloving, even though peaceful and conscientiously 
dutiful. 

Would it not be unreasonable to expect the children 
of such a marriage to possess a healthy affectional na- 
ture, and high-toned morality? It certainly would. 
They are perverted before they are fully developed— 
yes, even before they are born. It is the offspring of 
such unions who fill and sustain the institutions which 
disgrace our land. 

By increasing marriages of convenience, Dr. Tate 
would in my opinion increase the evil he deplores. 

Excepting this feature, the Professor’s article is so 
good, and his provisions so just and fair, that I wish I 
could present the whole of them to the readers of the 
WomMAn’s JOURNAL; but I have already written more 
than I had intended ; I must content myself with a brief 
reference to the second and sixth sections of his pro- 
posed law. 

The first provides, that if a single man lives in a state 
of concubinage with a woman for three months, she shall 
become his lawful wife during their lives, and in case of 
his death she shall have her dower in his estate, and all 
the rights and privileges of a lawful wife, any will or tes- 
tament to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The sixth section provides for restrictions to be placed 
on houses of ill repute, their proprietors, occupants and 
visitors, and, unlike any provisions of the same nature 
that I have seen, the restrictions apply equally to men 
and women. This feature of the Professur’s proposed 
law distinguishes it from others, and preves the author 
to be only actuated by a desire to prevent immorality 
in both sexes, and not a disposition to favor his own by 
assisting them to evade the natural penalty for sin. 

Notwithstanding this admirable and equitable article 
was published in April, an ordinance was introduced into 
the Cincinnati Council, which, while it proposes va- 
rious restrictions to prevent the spread of disease, all 
of them having an influence, as Dr. Tate says, to “harass 
and persecute an unfortunate class, whose cup of mis- 
ery is almost full to overflowing,” yet exempts men from 
any inconvenience, and leaves them unlimited freedom 
to continue their immoral practices in safety. 

The women with whom I have spoken on this subject 
feel keenly the injustice, and are opposed to any recog- 
nition of such an unholy business. They say, if it is a 
fact that a man must have more than one woman, they 
would prefer to have polygamy at once, that what is 
done may be done decently and in order. They would 
then at least have the satisfaction of knowing that when 
their husbands were away from them they were not 
under the contaminating influence of the abandoned, 
but with women of equal respectability with themselves. 

The Evening Chronicle. of this city, published a com- 
munication from “A Woman,” in which she expresses 
her disapprobation of the ordinance, as it now reads, in 
very decided terms, and calls on the women of Cincin 
nati to send petitions to the Council, asking them either 
to amend or defeat the proposed law. 

Whether the Cincinnati women care enough about 
the morality of their men, and the security of the women, 
to take the matter in hand, remains to be seen. 

MARGARET VY. LONGLEY. 

CINCINNATI, O. 


ALF BURNET. 


The Ohio humorist entertained us last week, by car- 
icaturing ministers, doctors, lawyers and woman’s 
rights speakers. Why he called himself “Our Olive” I 
could not imagine; for his costume was unlike hers, 
being cheap but gaudy; and he mingled the styles of 
1776 and 1870 so curiously, that the tout ensemble was 
unlike any woman’s as it was possible to be, and yet be 
cladin her garments. His bizarre appearance was one 
argument against Woman Suffrage, the same that Mr. 
Cessna. member of the Ohio Legislature, used last win- 
ter in his senseless philippic against the same. When 
one’s morals are unexceptionable, and it is proven be- 
yond doubt that orthodoxy holds the speaker in its em- 
brace, why, her “clothes are fantastic,” though she 
wears unmitigated black. 

To imitate “Our Olive” perfectly, Mr. Burnet pitched 
his voice on E, and his gestures were vehement as a 
termagant’s; his face was forbidding; he emphasized 
with his right foot, and glided from fierce denunciation 
to tearful appeal, with all the naturalness and ease of 
“capricious woman.” His logic was weak and uncon- 
nected, “like hers,” you know; his assertions were ex- 
travagant and contradictory, for “women run wild 
when talking ;” he rushed from Congress to the Garden 
of Eden, and back again to the colored people, freed be- 
fore women; then, with one fearful leap, cleared the 
centuries, and sat down beside St. Paul, and the dia 
logue betweeu the two was a marvel of pertinence and 
power. Then, asif tired of playing a role nature never 
designed ‘ lovely woman” to play, he settled down into 
her normal state, and talked of “him” who was “so 
sweet,” and who wore such a “dear moustache” and 
“darling neck-tie’—who had asked mamma to let him 
put on her third finger a “perfect love of a diamond.’ 
This last retrospection, like rheumatism, drew his head 
on one side, and caused him to limp off the stage, as 
you can imagine vain sixteen might do, tricked out for 
the first time in the paraphernalia of a young lady. 

The applause of the audience was almost deafening ; 
he had offered nothing before so satisfying and delight- 
ful, and one bit of “pink and white tyrauny” asssured 
her devoted, that it “almost killed her, it was so natu- 
ral!” 

Mr. Burnet will repeat this admirable burlesque in 
every town in the State, and, as here, the opponents of 
Woman Suffrage will rejoice to see its advocates ridi- 











culed. Being the only representative of the latter class 


present, I confess my cheeks tingled, not with shame 
for what my reason and conscience approved, but be- 
cause I belonged to a sex which could thus be held up 
before the public as weak, vain and ignorant. From 
what class of women did Mr. Burnet obtain his model ? 
Who taught him to lisp pretty nothings and affected 
idiotic simpers? Why was his logic so senseless, his 
rhetoric so faulty? Whence his knowledge of women ? 
Not from woman’s rights conventions, but from Vanity 
Fair, where the doll Amelia weeps and smiles, her eyes 
barometers by which “dear George” reads the State of 
her heart—from Vanity Fair, where Becky Sharp 
throws down her all for a husband—from Vanity Fair 
where Lady O’Dowd tosses off a whiskey-toddy with the 
air of a trooper. 

There seems to be no middle ground, no half-way be- 
tween a puppet and virago. If one is not guided bya 
husband or “intuition,” which philosophers say enters 
so largely into woman’s mental make-up, then she must 
belong to the other extreme, and be a boisterous, un- 
lovely person, with a hard face and keen vision, Mr. 
Burnet personated the two, to the amusement of the 
audience. And yet, Miss Shallow, loudly laughing, can- 
not you see yourself in Alf Burnet? Who fixes the 
stigma of “weaker vessel” upon all women? Who low- 
ers the standard of feminine ability? Who makes men 
laugh at the pretensions of women to understand poli- 
tics and law? You do it, who either flit through life 
like a butterfly, or crawl like a worm. Your flippant 
vapid chatter he imitated, and yet you laughed to dee 
such silliness paraded before the public! Your vain airs 
he copied,and you applauded, for he was giving a wo- 
man’s rights lecture! He did give a woman’s rights lec- 
ture, and it wasa cutting criticism upon all women — 
he made no reservation. 

To one looking below the surface, such a spectacle 
had sorrowful meaning. One could but recall the wast- 
ed lives, the dwarfed souls, the filse ideals she had 
known. There was the uniform mould in which girls 
are cast—there were the stereotyped words they have 
uttered from the beginning, and the one prize they are to 
labor and wait for! The assumption upon which Mr. 
Burnet based his mimicry is worthy the serious consid- 
eration of women and girls, and, instead of being greeted 
with lavghter, should have been met with tears, If 
custom, more rigorous than law, binds women to nar- 
row lives and ignoble aims, is it not a matter for regret. 
If public opinion to-day sustains and cheers on a man, 


* whose business is, for fifty cents per capita, to carica- 


ture women, then are women imbeciles to join in the 
applause, as if the vision had been of heroines instead of 
fools. Miriam M. Core. 


NOTE FROM DR. MRS. THOMAS. 


Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, of Philadelphia, gave two 
very excellent lectures in our city the past week, on 
“Woman’s Work in the Christian Church.” Her lectures 
were well received,and three societies of “The Ladies’ 
and Pastors’ Christian Union, of the M. E. Church,” will 
be the result of her labors here. 

This is starting a work that is greatly needed, and will 
eventuate in larger freedom of thought and action for 
woman in the church. There is no limit to the good 
that will result from the labors of Christian women in 
this direction. God speed every agency that opens the 
door for the enlargement of the sphere of labor for wo- 
man—especially for any work that will develop a high- 
er type of womanhood. 

The Executive Committee of the Indiana Woman Suf- 
frage Association met at Indianapolis last week, and 
elected delegates to the annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. They took measures to 
petition the Legislature for a convention to amend the 
Constitution, and arranged for a meeting of the associa- 
tion during the sitting of the Legislature, and decided 
on other means for carrying on the work in this State. 


M. F. Tuomas, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


A WORTHY APPOINTMENT. 


I note with special pride the fact that Mrs. Eliza B. 
Burns, my earliest friend and co-laborer on the Woman's 
Advocate, has been appointed Professor of Stenography 
and Reporting, in the Mercantile Library, New York 
city, by the managers of that institution. Mrs. Burns 
gives a free lecture, and first lesson on Phonograpbhy, at 
the Mercantile in a few days. I believe Mrs. Burris is 
the only woman who has made the teaching of Phonog- 
raphy a special profession, and her recent appointment 
to the position above named is quite a gain for the wo- 
man cause, as well as a high compliment to her qualifi- 
cations and reputation as a teacher of the art. 

A. J. B. 
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BELVILLE & BELLVILLE, 
Attorneys and Cuounsellors-at-Law;, 
DAY Lron, Oo. 
OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 18. ait 


BECKEL HOUSE, 


Cerner of Third and Jefferson Sts» 








J.J. 


DAYTON, O. 
FRANK P. HOWD, Prop r;> 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 

This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 

The proprietor has determined that the “Table DE Hors” % 
this house, and every department of the “Cuisine,” shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 

Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 
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